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KEY  TO  INDUSTRY 


This  beautiful  hmd-cui  key  (late  16th  or 
early  I7lh  century),  is  a  casket  key  and, 
like  some  others  we  hare  illustrate,  was 
worn  on  a  chain.  These  keys  were  made  for 
'M'Lady’s'  persona!  use  and  would  lock 
the  casket  in  which  she  kept  her  personal 
effects  or  jewellery.  The  key  illustrate 
is  in  length. 


The  development  of  steel 
made  possible  the  growth  of  civilisa¬ 
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necessities;  as  essential  to  the  maker 
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QUARTERLY 

Published  by  the  “  ASAHI  ”  Prtm 

Japan’s  foremost  quarterly  review,  the  JAPAN 
QUARTERLY  provides  an  accurate,  informa¬ 
tive  and  topical  survey  of  present-day  Japan. 
It  contains  a  wide  range  of  articles  by  leading 
authorities  on  economics,  social  problems, 
politics,  art  and  literature  as  well  as  expertly 
translated  essays  and  short  stories  by  well- 
known  Japanese  writers,  and  has  thus  come  to 
be  recognised  as  the  indispensable  vade  mecum 
of  foreign  students  of  things  Japanese. 
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Ten  years  ago  in- August,  India  was  re-bom  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  state.  In  that  span  a  great  many  important 
internal  changes  took  place,  but  it  is  in  its  foreign  policy, 
which  bears  so  deep  an  imprint  of  Mr.  Nehru’s  personality, 
that  India  has  made  its  greatest  impaa  on  world  opinion. 
While  criticism  and  abuse  in  the  world  press,  notably  in 
Britain,  have  rained  on  both,  respect  and  and  admiration,  not 
unmixed  with  gratitude,  have  steadily  increased  in  all 
countries,  regardless  of  social  structure. 

Last  month  India  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its 
independence  (1947),  and  the  hundredth  of  its  First  War  of 
Independence  (1857).  In  this  connection,  the  Battle  of 
^lassey  (1757),  too,  is  recalled  in  some  quarters.  These  dates 
arc  landmarks  not  only  of  Indian  history  and  British  rule  in 
India,  but  also  of  European  expansionism  and  the  rise  of 
Asian  nationalism.  The  final  peaceful  achievement  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  followed  by  close  and  friendly  relations  between 
Britain  and  India,  have  made  possible  a  commemoration  in 
which  the  emphasis  was  on  the  joys  of  independence,  rather 
than  the  bitterness  of  the  earlier  occasions. 

The  events  of  1857-59  are  known  in  India  as  the  War  of 
Independence,  but  some  British  and  even  Indian  historians 
will  cling  to  the  British  label  of  “  Sepoy  Mutiny.”  Now  while 
it  is  true  that  much  research  still  remains  to  be  done,  enough 
is  known  about  the  political  and  national  character  of  the 
rising  to  justify  the  Indian  description.  Besides,  it  would  be 
no  more  than  good  manners  for  foreigners  to  accept  the  usage 
of  the  country  concerned.  Otherwise,  like  those  who  insist  on 
calling  Peking  Peiping,  Leningrad  Petrograd,  or  Iran  Persia, 
they  succeed  only  in  making  themselves  ridiculous. 

In  the  three-day  celebration  of  its  tenth  birthday,  India 
has  made  many  generous  references  to  the  unique  statesman¬ 
ship  shown  by  Britain  in  the  peaceful  transfer  of  power.  While 
the  then  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Attlee  has  himself  recorded  that 
I  Britain,  in  its  post-war  exhaustion,  had  no  option  but  to 
relinquish  power,  Indian  leaders  have  never  tried  to  mini¬ 
mise  the  great  boon  of  gaining  their  independence  peacefully. 
It  would  now  be  a  reciprocally  gracious  gesture  for  Britain  to 
recognise  the  unique  character  of  the  whole  period  of  non¬ 


violent  struggle  for  independence  under  Ganhi’s  leadership, 
which  remains  a  continuing  influence  in  Indo-British  inter¬ 
course. 

The  character  of  the  Indian  National  Qingress  and  its 
leadership,  for  all  the  strictures  of  its  own  supporters,  has 
been  triumphantly  vindicated  by  its  performance  since  inde¬ 
pendence.  To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  problems  tackled 
makes  an  impressive  list.  Independence  came  in  with  parti¬ 
tion,  involving  communal  massacres  and  millions  of  refugees; 
there  was  a  food  shortage  and  fighting  in  Kashmir;  and  there 
was  the  risk  that  the  country  would  be  “  Balkanised  ”  by  split¬ 
ting  into  hundreds  of  independent  states.  India  has  conquered 
all  these  hazards,  though  some  have  not  yet  been  wholly 
solved.  Even  the  stalemate  in  Kashmir,  fraught  with  danger 
as  it  still  is,  must,  since  it  has  not  disintegrated  in  a  fratricidal 
war,  be  accounted  as  one  of  an  outstanding  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Five  hundred-odd  Indian  princely  states  were  integrated 
with  India,  after  which  the  country  as  a  whole  was  re¬ 
organised  into  linguistic  states.  Landlordism,  though  elements 
of  it  still  remain,  has  largely  been  abolished,  untouchability 
nearly  wiped  out,  the  Hindu  laws  reformed,  numerous 
calenders  unified  into  one,  and  decimal  coinage  introduced. 
Any  one  of  these  measures  might  well  have  led  to  revolution, 
but  India  accomplished  them  all  while  in  fact  stabilising  the 
practice  of  democracy  and  its  democratic  constitution.  That 
a  couple  of  British  scientists  should  recently  on  this  grotmd 
have  chosen  to  make  their  home  in  India  in  preference  to 
their  “  occupied  ”  motherland  may  verge  on  eccentricity,  but 
it  is  not  incomprehensible.  The  faa  that  a  Communist 
government  should  have  come  to  power  in  Kerala  by  a  free, 
unrigged  eleaion  is  surely  evidence  of  the  power  and 
resilience  of  Indian  democracy. 

Industrialisation,  the  Five-Year  Plans,  the  village  com¬ 
munity  projeas,  the  goal  of  a  Socialist  pattern  of  society,  all 
lend  to  India  the  hallmark  of  a  progressive  and  determined 
state.  Yet  the  chief  factor  for  which  men  and  women  the 
world  over  thank  India  is  the  climate  of  peace  ”  which 
Nehru  has  done  so  much  to  introduce  into  United  Nations 
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affairs.  India’s  diplomacy  and  the  use  of  its  army  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  armistice  agreements  in  Korea,  Indo-China  and 
Egypt  are  the  measure  of  its  funaion  as  a  conciliatory  link 
between  the  two  power  blocs.  India’s  part  in  the  Bandung 
Conference  and  in  two  earlier  Asian  conferences  called  by 
Nehru,  made  India  a  leader  of  opinion  in  the  Afro-Asian 
world.  Without  exception  every  country  that  has  become 
independent- since  1947,  or  is  still  trying  to  achieve  indepen¬ 
dence,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Indian  diplomacy. 

Having  said  so  much,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  etch  in 
the  shadows  as  well.  In  an  unsettled  world,  India  cannot  move 
forward  undisturbed  to  Arcadian  bliss.  Nor  is  India,  in  spite 
of  its  impressive  record  of  achievements,  without  its  faults 
and  failings,  of  which  Mr.  Nehru  himself  and  many  other 
Indian  patriots  are  acutely  apprehensive.  Physical  lethargy. 


obscurantism  in  thinking,  caste  and  factionalism  in  society, 
irresponsible  opposition  for  opposition’s  sake,  these  are  some 
of  the  legacies  from  the  past  which  have  to  be  combated.  On 
the  immediate  practical  level,  India’s  leaders  have  yet  to 
evolve  a  policy  of  equitable  land  distribution,  and  for  in¬ 
dustry,  a  wage  structure  acceptable  to  the  workers.  In  a  pro¬ 
gressive  state,  these  are  fundamental  issues.  The  problem  of 
capital  formation  and  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  which 
has  lately  figured  so  largely  in  the  British  press,  is  a  transitory 
and  secondary  anxiety. 

Mr.  Nehru  has  often  described  India  as  a  revolutionary 
society  without  a  revolution  to  start  it.  India’s  friends,  watch¬ 
ing  the  events  of  the  past  ten  years,  have  gained  the  confidence 
to  expect  further  wonders  from  the  genius  of  the  great  Indian 
people. 


SINHALESE  AND  TAMILS 


Every  praise  must  go  to  Mr.  Bandaranaike,  the  Ceylon 
Prime  Minister,  for  finding  a  workable  agreement  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Tamil  seaion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  This  issue  had  become  so  thorny  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
solution  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find.  The  agreement 
has  probably  prevented  a  series  of  civil  disturbances,  for  if 
the  Tamil  disobedience  campaign  had  started  on  August  20 
as  planned,  it  would  no  doubt  have  had  a  chain  reaction. 

Although  the  Tamils  are  reasonably  satisfied  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  tension  has  died  down  in  Ceylon,  trouble  may 
well  occur  among  some  sections  of  the  Sinhalese.  The 
extremists  of  both  races  are  still  active  and  loud  in  their 
denunciation  of  the  agreement  as  a  betrayal  of  the  rights  of 
this  side  or  that.  But  it  is  encouraging  that  the  Buddhist 
monks,  who  only  a  year  or  so  ago  were  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
inflammatory  reaction  against  Tamil  demands,  have  now 
decided  to  accept  the  agreement.  Their  acquiescence  may  do 
a  large  amount  of  good  in  placating  abrased  feelings  because 
of  the  influence  they  wield  among  the  ordinary  Sinhalese 
population. 

The  main  opponent  now  on  the  Sinhalese  side  is  the 
United  National  Party  which  is  bent  on  using  the  parts  of  the 
agreement  that  seem  to  work  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 


CORRECTIONS  . 

We  apologise  for  a  number  of  mistakes  contained  in  our  last 
(August)  issue. 

In  the  \st  line,  “ird  paragraph  of  “Malacca"  by  Dorothy 
Thatcher  on  p.  37,  read  “  colourful  ”  instead  of  “  coloured." 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Gerald  Templer's  name,  on  p.  45,  should, 
of  course,  be  spelled  this  way  and  not,  as  unfortunately  happened, 
"  Templar." 

In  Han  Suyin's  article  on  the  status  of  women  in  Malaya, 
read,  on  p.  48,  7  lines  from  the  top  of  the  2nd  column,  “  dis- 
association"  instead  of  “this  association." 


Sinhalese  as  an  excuse  for  a  nation-wide  campaign  against 
Mr.  Bandaranaike’s  Government.  The  chief  point  over  which 
the  United  National  Party  is  likely  to  ’cause  trouble  is 
colonisation  of  the  hitherto  uncultivated  areas  of  easteni 
Ceylon. 

The  issue  of  colonisation  was  one  which  the  Feder*l 
Party,  on  behalf  of  the  Tamils,  pressed  the  Prime  Minister  to 
do  something  about.  They  felt  that  Tamil  areas  were  being 
colonised  with  Sinhalese  as  a  deliberate  aa  of  Government 
policy.  The  new  agreement  puts  the  power  of  selection  of 
those  for  resettlement  in  the  hands  of  the  new  regional 
councils  instead  of  the  Ministry  of  Lands,  which  means  that 
the  Tamils  will  have  a  more  decisive  say  in  colonisation.  Thb 
is  what  the  UNP  regards  as  a  sell-out  to  Tamil  opinion,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  will  have  to  be  vigilant  that  the  calmini 
effects  the  agreement  has  had  on  heated  feelings  in  the 
country  are  not  ruined  by  hotheaded  campaigning  for  political 
advantage. 

The  Government  needs  a  period  of  quiet  and  calm  « 
get  down  to  much  needed  economic  reforms.  The  creation  d 
regional  councils  should  make  it  simpler  to  get  local  proh 
lems  of  certain  areas,  especially  in  Tamil-occupied  regions, 
into  perspective.  The  cause  of  much  of  the  heightened  feelinj 
between  Sinhalese  and  Tamils  can,  in  fact,  be  traced  u 
economic  causes.  The  search  for  land  and  employment  take 
on  the  character  of  a  competition  between  races,  and  one  ran 
fears  that  the  other  will  achieve  greater  privilege  and  a  highe 
standard.  The  same  kind  of  feelings  are  current  in  man 
countries,  but  where  there  are  clear  cut  differences  in  race  am 
religion,  possibilities  for  causing  trouble  present  themselvt 
more  easily. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  agreement  between  Mr.  Bandarai 
aike  and  the  Tamil  leaders  will  pave  the  way  for  a  purposcfi 
plan  of  economic  development  by  the  Ceylon  Govemmeii 
and  the  closer  integration  of  the  Ceylonese  people. 
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Comment 


Thoughtless  Move 


IN  preserving  good  relations  between  countries  it  is  often 
the  small  and  seemingly  unimportant  things  that  matter. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Chinese  classical  opera  which  is 
to  visit  this  country  from  Formosa  this  month.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  feelings  between  Formosa  and  Peking,  it  takes 
wry  little  imagination  to  recognise  that  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  whom  Britain  has  diplomatic  relations,  considers 
this  invitation,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  a  snub.  Thoughtless 
irrangements  of  this  kind  can  undo  a  massive  amount  of 
diplomatic  goodwill  patiently  built  up  over  a  period  of  time. 
Authorities  in  this  country,  if  they  cannot  now  reverse  the 
present  decision,  should  be  scrupulous  to  avoid  making  a 
amilar  mistake  in  the  future. 


Royal  Leadership  in  Kabul 


A  FORTNIGHT’S  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  further 
enhanced  ..King 


Zahir  Shah’s  already  considerable 
popularity  both  among  his  own  subjects  and  his 
neighbours  in  India,  China  and  other  Asian  countries.  Paid 
as  a  courtesy  return  of  the  Bulganin-Khrushchev  visit  in 
1955,  it  consolidates  the  good-neighbour  relations  between 
Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  accordance  with  the 
Afghan  Government’s  non-aligned  and  independent  foreign 
policy.  It  should  also  allay  western  fears  that  Zahir  Shah 
had  any  intentions  of  “selling  the  pass”  by  providing  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  south-east  outlet  into  Asia.  The  Soviet 
Union  did  not  demand,  nor  did  Afghanistan  provide,  the 
opportunity  for  encroachments  of  that  country’s  sovereignty. 

When  British  power  withdrew  from  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  in  1947,  Afghanistan,  too,  was  freed  of  some  of 
its  limitations.  ThO  oldest  of  the  buffer  states  no  longer 
does  even  partial  service  as  a  no-man’s  land  in  the  cold  war, 
but  takes  an  active  part  in  world  affairs,  particularly  where 
they  affect  Afro-Asian  interests.  The  development  of  friendly 
relations  with  all  countries,  said  King  Zahir  Shah  in 
Moscow,  was  the  basis  of  Afghan  foreign  policy. 

Except  in  its  relations  with  Pakistan,  Kabul  diplomacy  has 
been  remarkably  successful.  Even  the  solitary  failure  may 
have  contributed  directly  to  the  success  of  the  rest.  When 
hkistan  in  May  1955  closed  its  frontiers  to  Afghan  trade, 
it  left  land-locked  Afghanistan  with  no  choice  but  to  seek 
transit  routes  through  Soviet  territory.  Though  the  Afghan 
1  high^  National  Assembly  last  month  ratified  an  air  transport 
agreement  with  Pakistan,  the  issue  of  Pushtunistan,  chief 


race  anl  cause  of  political  difference  between  the  two  countries,  has 


aot  been  settled. 

When  Pakistan’s  policy  led  to  the  Afghan  shift  towards 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Russians  promptly  responded  with 
Wgesse  without  “strings”.  During  the  Bulganin  and 


wavaawul.  vaaw 

irposen  Ihrushchev  visit  in  December  1955,  the  Soviet  leaders  offered 
rrnmetf  Kabul  a  loan  of  $100  million  for  30  years  at  the  low  interest 
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rate  of  2  percent  per  annum.  The  King  has  now  been 
promised  further  assistance,  again  without  “strings”.  With 
China,  too,  Afghanistan  signed  a  trade  agreement  (on  July 
28),  commentators  recalling  the  “silk  route”  of  pre-Christian 
times  along  which  Chinese  trade  traditionally  flowed  through 
Afghanistan. 

Yet  Afghan  leaders  lose  no  sleep  over  fears  of  Com¬ 
munist  penetration.  It  is  true  that  Communist  propaganda 
is  forbidden,  but  no  Communist  Party  exists,  and  organised 
working-class  agitation  is  not.  in  this  feudal  environment, 
likely  to  take  shape  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  recent  arrest  of  Abdul  Malik  Abdurrahimzai,  a 
cabinet  minister,  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  with  “the  enemies 
of  Afghanistan”,  on  the  other  hand,  is  widely  regarded  both 
in  Afghanistan  and  its  neighbour  India,  as  a  consequence, 
not  of  Soviet  intrigues,  but  of  those  of  some  anti -Communist  * 

power.  The  tribal  and  feudal  social  structure  of  the  country  t 

has  many  parallels  with  the  small  Arab  states  of  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  therefore  hardly  surprising  if  Asian  nations  turn  S 

their  first  suspicions  westwards.  i 

Material  and  technical  assistance  is  equally  welcome  to  ] 

Afghanistan  whether  it  comes  from  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  American  and  Russian  technicians  rub 
shoulders  jn  Kabul,  though  British  reports  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  Russians  get  on  better  with  the  local  people. 
Americarts  are  helping  to  train  staff  for  the  Afghan  Aryana 
Airways,  while  Russians  are  building  a  modem  airport  for 
the  capital.  There  are  Americans  working  in  the  education 
system,  the  Russians  supplying  instructors  for  the  army  and 
air  force.  The  foreign  experts  currently  working  in 
Afghanistan  include  East  and  West  Germans,  Czechs  and 
Japanese,  French  and  Chinese. 

On  its  small  scale  Afghanistan  acts  less  as  a  buffer  than 
as  a  melting  pot  for  dissident  nations.  King  Zahir  Shah  and 
his  Prime  Minister  Sardar  Mohammad  Daoud,  who  between 
them  are  chief  arbiters  of  the  national  affiairs,  enjoy  the 
support  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  general  public. 

Within  the  confines  of  a  feudal  society,  they  are  giving  the 
nation  a  popular  and  considerably  democratic  leadership. 


Ho  Chi  Minh  Abroad 

PRESIDENT  Ho  Chi  Minh  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam,  has  received  rousing  welcomes  in  all  the  nine 
people’s  democracies  which  he  visited  during  the  past  two 
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months.  Before  he  left  Hanoi  airport,  on  July  6th,  he  made 
a  last-minute  announcement  of  the  type  which  has  endeared 
him  to  his  countrymen  and  foreign  observers  alike  and 
which  shows  his  fatherly  concern  for  his  people.  He  asked 
“peasants  and  public  servants  in  the  countryside  to  put  forth 
all  their  efforts  in  autumn  rice  planting  so  as  to  ensure  a 
good  crop,  in  dike  protection  and  in  preventing  damage 
caused  by  flood  and  typhoons”.  He  exhorted  “the  entire 
people  and  all  government  employees  to  unite  closely,  in¬ 
crease  production  and  practise  economy”. 

President  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  visit  will  certainly  contribute 
to  a  closer  link  between  his  country  and  the  socialist 
democracies,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  also  the  West  will 
begin  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  North  Viet  Nam  which, 
relying  on  the  promises  made  at  Geneva,  has  been  badly 
let  down  politically  and  economically  and,  therefore,  is 
now  putting  all  its  belief  into  its  eastern  connections. 

These  relations  with  the  people’s  democracies  have 
already  borne  great  fruit.  Economic  cooperation  with 
Czechoslovakia,  for  example,  has  worked  out  very  well. 
Trade  agreements  and  agreements  providing  for  aid  were 
signed  in  1955,  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam,  and  have  considerably  contributed  toward  the  re¬ 
construction  of  Vietnamese  economy.  In  1956  the  volume 
of  the  exchange  of  goods  between  the  two  countries  in¬ 
creased  more  than  fivefold  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  Czechoslovakia  supplied  North  Viet  Nam  with  lorries, 
excavators,  various  machines,  chemicals  and  consumer  goods. 
The  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  exported  to 
Czechoslovakia  rice,  fQdder,  oil 'seeds,  certain  raw  materials, 
tea,  spices,  and  several  kinds  of  tropical  wood.  Cultural 
relations  were  normalised  by  the  signing  of  an  agreement 
during  this  year’s  visit  of  a  Czechoslovak  Government 
delegation  to  Viet  Nam.  In  the  field  of  health  services  an 
agreement  was  signed  on  the  mutual  exchange  of  experiences 
in  health  care.  A  hospital  in  Haiphong  which  Czechoslovakia 
is  reconstructing  and  equipping  with  health  and  other 
equipment,  started  service  on  January  1,  1957. 


Aid  from  the  West 

IN  addition  to  “Assistance  to  Asia”  given  by  regional  and 
international  organisations  and  summarised  on  page  38 — 
42,  a  number  of  individual  western  countries  have  been 
rendering  valuable  aid  to  Asian  countries  by  sending  experts 
and  skilled  technicians  and  granting'  training  facilities  to 
Asian  nationals. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  and 
some  individual  industrial  firms  have  participated  in  this 
field  of  activities.  West  Germany  has  been  very  active  in 
this  work,  and  a  recent  mission  to  India  discussed  witn 
Indian  authorities  the  details  of  750  scholarships  which  were 
offered  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru  during  his  visit  to  Germany. 
In  other  countries  like  Switzerland  and  Holland  special  joint 
government  and  private  industry  organisations  to  give 
technical  assistance  to  under-developed  countries  have  been 
established. 

The  requirements  of  Asian  countries  which  embarked 
on  the  path  of  economic  development  are  still  much  larger 
than  the  facilities  offered  by  the  highly  developed  countries. 


From  the  long-term  point  of  view  the  western  countria.  oai 
their  organisations  and  individual  manufacturers  should  ht  ilt 
fully  aware  of  the  advantages  for  all  concerned  resultim 
from  this  assistance.  i ! 

It  is  not  always  fully  realised  in  the  West  that  in  the  pe 
field  of  financial  assistance  (loans,  long-term  credits  etc.), 
investments  in  Asian  countries  —  with  all  requirjwl  saf^ 
guards  —  provide  the  best  guarantee  for  the  development 
of  that  area  which  is  the  largest  potential  market  in  the 
world. 

1 


Indonesian  Fixperiment 

WHEN  installing  the  National  Advisory  Council,  the 
agtncy  for  realising  the  aim  of  guided  democracy  in 
Indonesia,  President  Sukarno  said  that  its  function  wm 
to  attain  the  ideals  of  independence  proclaimed  in  August 
1955.  This  is  the  key  to  this  controversial  undertaking. 
When  it  is  a  case  of  choosing  between  the  preservation  of 
democratic  function  ^nd  the  solidarity  of  the  State,  most 
Indonesians  do  not  hesitate.  Proper  parliamentary  democracy 
can  come  later  —  the  urgent  task  is  to  preserve  the  grounding 
on  which  democracy  can  grow.  „ 

The  sceptics  question  whether,  if  parliamentary 
democratic  procedure  is  suspended  now,  Indonesia  will  ever 
be  able  to  return  to  a  democratic  pattern  of  life.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  new  system  to  suggest  otherwise,  but  what 
is  more  important  is  that  if  these  drastic  measures  had  not 
been  undertaken,  democracy,  as  it  was  working  in  Indonesia, 
would  have  become  a  discredited  idea  among  the  people. 
Democracy  had  begun  to  mean  muddle  and  chaos,  nepotism 
and  corruption  in  certain  quarters.  Elaborate  voting  pro¬ 
cedures  were  gone  through,  only  to  produce  confusion  in 
Djakarta,  and  in  the  event  the  administration  was  being 
managed  by  a  few.  This  was  not  democracy.' 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  people  of  Java,  at  any  rate, 
have  yet  come  to  thq  conclusion  that  they  want  to  be 
governed  under  the  aegis  of  democracy.  The  municipal 
elections  in  central  Java  recently  showed  an  alarming 
gain  for  the  Communist  Party  —  in  some  places  their  vote 
outnumbered  that  of  the  combined  total  of  their  opponents. 
If  this  is  the  reaction  to  bad  democracy,  it  is  a  sound 
argument  in  favour  of  President  Sukarno's  experiment  of 
guiding  the  people  along  a  democratic  path  before  the  cause 
of  democracy  is  lost  for  ever. 

The  composition  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  for 
the  most  part  reflects  what  has  become  known  in  Indonesia 
as  the  Spirit  of  1945  —  a  spirit  that  has  been  lost  over  the 
years  in  the  game  of  politics.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
revolution  Indonesian  leaders  were  fully  aware  of  the  need 
for  unity  among  the  diverse  people  that  go  to  make  up  the 
Republic,  and  they  were  aware  of  the  dangers  of  failing  to 
give  the  people  as  a  whole  a  sense  of  purpose.  As  the 
revolutionary  fervour  died  down,  and  parliamentary  politics 
took  over,  the  wider  needs  became  ignored  and  regional 
“nationalism”  began  to  threaten. 

The  President’s  idea  is  obviously  to  revive  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm,  and  to  foster  new  ideas  for  the  stability  of  the 
country,  untrammelled  by  the  manoeuvrings  of  party  politics. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  situatiou  in  Indonesia 
would  deny  that  something  drastic  had  to  be  done  if  the 
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Motion  was  to  be  saved  from  disintegration,  and  if  the 
alternatives  are  considered  (martial  law.  Presidential  dictator- 
iiip,  and  so  on)  tbe  present  experiment  holds  out  hope  for 
1  solution  of  the  Republic’s  ailments  without  depriving  the 
people  of  a  democratic  future. 


US  Gift  Parcel  for  Ceylon 

The  extraordinary,  but  not  unique  case  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
H.  Gluck,  new  US  Ambassador  to  Ceylon,  has  already 
become  some  kind  of  international  cause  celebre.  A 
successful  chainstore  owner  and  breeder  of  “very  fine  horses’' 
ind,  above  all,  liberal  contributor  to  the  Republican  Party 
funds  in  the  1956  elections,  he  was  recommended  to  President 
Eisenhower  as  the  ideal  representative  of  his  country  in 
Ceylon.  At  the  beginning  of  July  he  appeared  before  the 
US  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  testify  on  his 
fitness  to  occupy  his  new  post,  with  devastating  re^ts. 

Questioned  by  Senators,  Mr.  Gluck  revealed  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  ignorance  in  most  elementary  topics  which,  one  should 
have  thought  might  have  been  familiar  even  to  those  whose 
culusive  information  is  culled  from  “comics’’.  Thus,  when 
adted  whether  he  knew  who  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  was, 
he  replied:  “Yes,  but  I  can’t  pronounce  his  name”.  A 
umilar  enquiry  as  to  whether  the  Ambassador  designate  to 
Ceylon  knew  who  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon  was,  drew 
the  following,  classical  answer:  “His  name  is  a  bit  un¬ 
familiar  now.  I  cannot  call  it  off.  But  I  have  obtained  from 
Ambassador  Crowe  (former  US  Ambassador  to  Ceylon)  a 
list  of  all  the  important  people  there  and  I  went  over  them 
with  him.  I  have  a  synopsis  of  all  the  people,  both 
Americans,  Ambassadors,  and  officials  from  other  countries. 
And  I  have  from  him  also  a  sort  of  little  biography  or 
history  of  them,  with  what  his  opinion  is  of  them”.  Needless 
to  say,  upon  such  display  of  erudition,  wit,  shrewdness  and 
consuming  interest  in  the  problems  of  South-East  Asia,  Mr. 
Gluck  was  confirmed  in  his  post  by  the  Senate  without 
debate.  Probably  Senators  were  speechless. 

If  the  President  of  the  USA  —  we  cannot  recall  his 
name  just  now  —  chooses  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  one  of  his 
prosperous  supporters  and,  at  the  risk  of  depleting  the  horse 
stables  of  Kentucky,  promotes  him  to  public  office,  it  is  his 
business.  Indeed,  if  the  Americans  agree  to  be  represented 
by  illiterates,  it  is,  of  course,  entirely  their  own  affair.  But 
the  case  of  this  Envoy  Extraordinary  is  bound  to  give  rise 
to  much  discussion  on  many  closely  related  subjects,  some 
of  solely  internal  American  interest,  some  of  international 
relevance.  Whether  Americans  will  always  remain  content 
to  entrust  their  diplomatic  representations  to  the  highest 
bidder  regardless  his  other  qualifications,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Whether  the  US  Foreign  Service  will  for  ever  acquiesce  in 
laving  its  ultimate  outlet  of  promotion  frustrated  through 
the  indiscriminate  appointments  of  cheque  books,  also  re¬ 
mains  a  question  of  the  future. 

Of  immediate  international  concern  is  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  great  powers  is  knowingly  advancing  the  type  of  man 
like  the  new  US  Ambassador  to  Ceylon  as  its  top  representa- 
lives.  For  big  powers  have  big  responsibilities,  and  if 
America’s  foreign  policy  is  in  any  way  influenced  by  reports 
Ifom  her  ambassadors,  it  would  be  even  more  essential  than 
iitherto  to  scrutinise  that  policy  before  becoming  in  any  way 
Bvolved  in  it.  If  men  like  Mr.  Gluck  have  been  responsible 
for  advising  Washington  on  its  Far  Eastern  policy,  then  we 


“  /  an\  the  new  American  Ambassador.  Can  you  please  tell  me 
which  country  this  is?" 


have,  of  course,  an  explanation  for  its  otherwise  incompre¬ 
hensible  logic.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  US  Ambassadors  of 
Mr.  Gluck’s  calibre  have  no  such  influence,  one  begins  to 
wonder  what  the  actual  functions  of  an  US  Ambassador,  in 
fact,  are.  Surely,  they  cannot  solely  consist  of  high  society 
contacts,  especially  not  in  Ceylon  where  there  are  no 
duchesses.  'This  US  attitude  towards  top  appointments  in 
its  foreign  service  wiU  arouse  justified  resentment  amongst 
the  international  corps  diplomatique  which,  in  most  countries, 
still  takes  pride  in  a  high  standard  of  all-round  intelligence. 

But  the  crucial,  most  important  aspect  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Gluck  to  Ceylon,  is  the  crude  disregard  of  the 
importance  of  Asia  which  it  displays  amongst  those  who 
are  responsible  for  it.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Gluck  will  have  learnt 
by  now  the  names  of  at  least  four  Asian  prime  ministers,  he 
will  have  studied  industrially  the  names  of  the  capitals  of 
Ceylon  and  the  neighbouring  India  and  he  will  have  studied 
Mr.  Crow’s  “list  of  important  people”  by  heart  and  will  know 
in  advance  whom  to  ignore.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  he 
has  proved  his  utter  and  complete  lack  of  interest  in  Asia 
throughout  his  former  life  as  businessman  a/id  horse  breeder. 
This  must  not  be  held  against  him,-  but  it  is  an  insult  to 
Ceylon  in  particular  and  to  Asia  in  general,  to  send  such  a 
man  to  a  very  sensitive  spot  in  a  vital  part  of  South-East 
Asia  while  highly  qualified  experts  on  Asian  affairs  are 
allowed  to  kick  their  heels  in  Washington.  It  is  true,  Ceylon 
is  threatened  with  an  extinction  of  elephants  within  a  few 
years’  time,  and  it  is  there  that  Mr.  Gluck  might  help 
perhaps  —  that  is,  if  he  has  heard  about  elephants. 


ISO  COMMENT 


^HE  Kingdom,  of  Jordan  decided  last  month  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Formosa. 
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THE  DRAVIDIAN  NEO-NAZISM 


By  a  Special  Correspondent  in  Madras 


The  Government  of  India  have  denounced  casteism  and 
ruled  illegal  the  praaice  of  untouchability  in  any  form. 
But  the  caste  system  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  Indian  life 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  away  with  it  overnight  by  fiat.  Its 
abolition  calls  for  a  long  drawn  out  persuasive  and  educative 
action  and  for  active  cooperation  from  all  political  parties. 
Instead,  a  political  party  in  South  India,  the  Dravidian  Pro¬ 
gressive  Federation  (DPF),  is  making  use  of  casteism  to 
excite  communal  tensions  and  in  all  probality  heading  for  a 
future  fraught  with  dangerous  possibilities. 

The  Brahmins,  Mudaliars,  Pillais,  Naidus,  Naickers, 
Reddies,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  principal  castes  in  South  India. 
The  caste  problem  would  be  much  simpler  if  it  just  were  to 
refer  to  the  division  of  society  into  these  various  denomina¬ 
tions  which  give  rise  to  mutual  bitterness  and  ill-will.  But  it 
is  far  more  malignant  than  this.  The  prevalent  communal 
pattern  in  South  India  has  fixed  the  Brahmin  as  the  sole 
embodiment  of  evil  in  the  popular  imagination. 

The  Brahmins,  from  ancient  times,  constitute  the  priest¬ 
hood.  They  built  up  a  system  of  orthodoxy,  which  became 
more  and  more  rigid  with  the  advance  of  Islam  following  the 
Moghul  invasion  and  later,  that  of  Christianity.  Given 
equality  of  opportunity,  the  Brahmins  generally  excel  in  most 
fields  of  endeavour.  Though  only  a  minority  of  3  percent  of 
the  total  population,  they  have  attained  positions  thoroughly 
disproportionate  to  their  niunbers.  No  satisfactory  explanation 
for  their  generally  observed  superior  mental  equipment  has 
so  far  been  advanced.  The  Government  of  Madras,  quite 
aware  of  the  ease  with  which  the  Brahmins  are  able  to  com¬ 
pete  for,  and  win,  the  limited  number  of  jobs  in  Govern¬ 
ment  and  seats  in  educational  institutions,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  restrict  their  entry  into  positions  of  privilege, 
power  and  influence  with  a  view  to  uplift  the  fairly  large 
numbers  of  backward  communities. 

Legislative  correctives  and  safeguards  cannot,  however, 
end  the  natural  jealousies  and  frustrations  caused  by  the 
Brahmins  occupying  the  topmost  rung  of  the  caste  ladder. 
The  Brahmin  has,  no  doubt,  been  guilty  of  injustices  and 
persecutions  in  the  past.  Yet  these  signs  are  disappearing 
and  in  fact  impossible  under  present  conditions.  But  nemesis 
has  visited  the  present  generation  of  Brahmins  and  is  working 
through  the  Dravidian  Progressive  Federation. 

The  dominance  of  the  Brahmin  community  and  their 
apparent  prosperity  are  so  provokingly  perceptible  in  South 
India  that  malicious  misrepresentation  is  only  too  easy  and 
even  natural.  The  position  of  the  Brahmins  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Jews  in  pre-war  Germany  and  Europe  and  the  anti- 
Brahmin  movement  that  has  been  whipped  up  by  the 
Dravidian  Progressive  Federation  has  disquieting  similarity 
with  Hitler’s  anti'semitism. 

Historically  the  Brahmins  were  migrants  from  the  North 
and  it  is  now  several  centuries  since  they  reached  South  India. 
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Yet  the  Dravidian  Progressive  Federation  base  their  very 
successful  and  vicious  propaganda  on  the  assertion  that  they 
are  alien  usurpers  who  have  no  place  in  South  India.  Circum¬ 
stances  also  facilitate  such  misrepresentation.  Traditionally 
the  champions  of  casteism  and  Hindu  orthodoxy,  tht 
Brahmins  are  generally  conservative  and  having  neve 
countenanced  intermarriages  constitute  a  distinct  racial  stod 
The  rural  economy  of  South  India,  the  feudal  inequalities  of 
which  are  being  steadily  liquidated  by  the  Government’s  land 
reform  policies,  is  patterned  by  small  prosperous  landowninf 
classes  ruling  over  large,  poor,  landless  agriculturists,  ; 
there  is  a  good  sprinkling  of  the  Brahmin  community  am 
the  landed  gentry.  Progressive  ideas  have  not  seeped  thr 
to  rural  areas  and  unimaginative  members  of  the  Bra 
minority  are  certainly  guilty  of  outdated  and  provoking  c 
munal  attitudes  of  superiority  and  arrogance,  thus  crea 
an  excellent  climate  for  the  hate  campaign  waged  by 
Dravidian  Progressive  Federation. 

Anti-Brahminism  is  only  one  of  the  important  m 
gredients  in  a  political  philosophy  the  DPF  has  evolved  ii 
order  to  bolster  its  demand  for  a  separate  sovereign  statt 
Dravidanad,  independent  from  the  Government  of  India.  Th 
Federation  has  attempted  the  resurrection  of  an  historical! 
doubtful  theory  about  an  ancient  Aryan  deluge  and  eventui 
conquest  of  South  India,  the  Dravida  land.  The  Brahmin  i 
the  scion  of  the  early  Aryan  invader,  therefore  must  reap  tb 
retribution  and  be  hounded  out  of  Dravida  land. 

The  ancient  Hindu  epics,  Ramayana  and  Mahabharat 
originally  written  in  Sanskrit  and  later  rendered  in  di 
various  Indian  languages,  inflame  the  DPF  into  irreconcilabi 
hostility.  These  epics  depict  the  mythological  gods  and  tJ 
goddesses — Sri  Rama,  Sita  and  Sri  Krishna  whom  all  tl 
Hindu  masses  of  India  irrespective  of  their  castes  worship- 
in  all  their  earthly  glories  and  lapses.  The  DPF  is  not  pn 
pared  to  regard  the  godly  failings,  most  of  them  sexual,  in  tl 
epics  as  just  symbolisms — instead  it  whips  up  passions  i 
campaigning  on  the  shamelessness  of  the  illiterate  Sod 
Indian,  Dravidian  masses  in  worshipping  such  wicked  go 
and  by  staging'  a  Dravidian  representation  of  Ramaya 
decking  out  Rama  and  Lakshmana  and  Sita  as  debauch 
and  satyrs. 

The  political  and  religious  animosity  against  the  Brahn 
leads  the  DPF  to  a  fanatical  linguistic  isolationsim,  the  n 
reality  of  which  in  the  modem  world  does  not  in  the  la 
disturb  them.  The  sacred  books  of  Hinduism  are  in  Sansb 
written  by  Brahmins.  Sanskrit  has  not  been  a  spoken  lang4 
since  Vedic  times  but  that  does  not  deter  the  DPF  ffl 
denouncing  it  as  the  language  of  the  Aryan  exploiter,  i 
Brahmin,  though  present-day  Brahmins  who  can  read  Sai 
krit  are  very  few.  All  Indian  languages  have  borrowed  bin 
ally  from  Sanskrit  and  the  DPF  are  waging  a  crusade  agai 
this  “  pollution  of  linguistic  purity.”  The  DPF  being  locali 
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in  Tamil  territory,  comprising  the  districts  in  Madras  State, 
are  self-styled  champions  of  a  “  pure  Tamil  ”  movement,  and 
thanks  to  their  efforts  Tamil  is  being  purged  of  all  words  of 
Sanskrit  origin  and  much  linguistic  ingenuity  is  being  ex¬ 
pended  on  a  purposeless  substitution  of  unfamiliar,  archaic 
Tamil  words  for  the  Sanskrit  originals. 

The  same  arrested  mental  development  that  incapaci- 
voy  tatcs  the  DPF  from  realising  that  such  strait-laced  linguism 
only  stimts  a  language  and  by  no  means  promotes  its  growth, 
characterises  the  philosophy  of  atheism  that  they  have 
achieved  from  their  rejection  of  Hinduism.  They  ascribe 
worldly  happenings  not  to  God  but  to  “  Nature,”  the  un¬ 
divinity  of  which  is  ill-defined.  Ingersoll  whose  theories  are 
now  nearly  a  century  old,  inspires  many  of  the  DPFs 
leaders.  The  Federation  professes  to  owe  allegiance  to  reason 
and  science  and  not  to  the  tin  gods  of  Hinduism. 

The  Brahmin  is  the  principal  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the 
DPF,  but  in  recent  years  they  have  discovered  they  could 
widen  the  circle.  The  prosperous  trading  communities  of 
South  India,  the  Jains,  the  Marwaris,  Parsees,  etc.,  hail  from 
Nonh  India  and  one  who  looks  for  economic  exploitation  of 
South  India  by  these  communities  will  always  find  it,  and 
the  Federation’s  journals  wage  a  ceaseless  campaign  against 
what  they  believe  to  be  North  Indian  tyranny.  The  DPF 
have  been  obliged  to  constrict  their  Dravida  land  to  the 
borders  of  Tamiland;  for  their  original  ambition  of  rallying 
the  whole  of  South  India,  comprising  the  Telugus  of  Andhra, 
the  Malayalees  of  Malabar  and  the  Kannadigas  of  Mysore 
was  frustrated  since  the  latter  were  unstirred  by  the  Dravidian 
neo-nationalism  against  North  Indian  imperialism. 

The  spurious  ethnology  developed  by  the  DPF  defines 


the  Brahmins  not  only  as  a  foreign  but  also  as  a  cankerous 
element  in  the  Dravidian  body-politic.  They  ignore  the  con¬ 
tribution  made  to  Tamil  language  and  culture  by  Brahmin 
men  of  letters  like  Subramania  Bharathi  and  Dr.  U.  V. 
Swaminatha  Iyer  and  the  selfless  service  rendered  for  the 
uplift  of  the  untouchables  by  distinguished  Brahmins  like  the 
late  Mr.  A.  Vaidyanatha  Iyer  of  Madurai. 

The  Dravidian  Progressive  Federation  is  a  motley  body 
of  misguided,  half-baked  intellectuals  and  thugs,  the  uniting 
bond  between  whom  is  irresponsible  hate-kindling.  The 
menacing  potentialities  of  the  DPF  were  demonstrated  nearly 
three  years  ago  by  the  terrible  outrages  committed  on  a  small 
Brahmin  community  in  a  remote  South  Indian  town,  Tuiti- 
corin,  by  a  horde  of  hoodlums,  ostensibly  inflamed  by  the 
DPF.  One  has  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  Tuticorin  happen¬ 
ings  are  a  forerunner  for  far  worse  things  to  come.  The  con¬ 
centration  of  the  Brahmin  community  in  the  rural  areas  of 
Tamilnad  in  small  numbers  amidst  other  castes  is  as  pre¬ 
carious  as  was  that  of  the  Hindu  minority  in  NaokhaU  in 
East  Bengal  (now  in  East  Pakistan)  of  undivided  India  on 
whom  the  Muslim  majority,  misled  by  the  Muslim  LeagvM, 
perpetrated  fiendish  outrages  in  1946.  The  difficulty  and 
slowness  with  which  the  Brahmins  grow  out  of  their  centinies- 
old  habits  of  thought  and  the  steady  fanning  of  the  flames  of 
hatred  by  the  DPF  do  not  rule  out  .a  repetition  of  such 
carnage  some  years  hence  in  South  India. 

The  DPF  operates  within  the  framework  of  democracy. 
But  democracy  is  rule  by  majority  and  India  presents  con¬ 
ditions  which  could  make  such  rule  a  tyranny.  If  that  Federa¬ 
tion  ever  comes  to  power  in  the  South,  then  the  Brahmin 
minority  will  be  gravely  hit. 


US  ‘‘ARMCHAIR  ADVISERS”  IN  PAKISTAN 


By  a  Special  Correspondent  in  Pakistan 


rHIS  year  has  been  predicted  as  a  boom  year  for 
Americans  travelling  abroad,  and  President  Eisenhower 
has  signed  a  letter  to  be  handed  to  each  US  applicant 
for  a  passport  in  which  he  enjoins  travellers  to  become 
“ambassadors  of  good  will  of  the  United  States”  and  to 
behave  accordingly.  Yet  it  must  still  be  presumed  that  the 
in^)ressions  that  will  be  created  by  these  unofficial  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  America  and  the  American  way  of  life  and  living, 
will  no  doubt  rock  many  people  of  Europe  and  Asia  back 
on  their  heels.  Uncle  Sam  can  do  little  to  control  the  way 
his  sons  and  daughters  act  abroad  on  their  quest  for  culture 
ud  the  curious. 

However,  he  can,  when  it  comes  to  the  people  sent  by  the 
government  through  such  progranunes  as  I^  and  Fulbrighr. 
But  unfortunately,  the  work  done  by  the  expert,  adviser  or 
teacher  is  often  over-shadowed  by  the  impression  created, 
and  Uncle  Sam  reaps  ill-will. 

No  doubt  care  is  taken  to  select  good  people  to  serve 
abroad,  but  too  often  an  American  adviser  selected  by  a 
oniversity  or  college  is  a  man  considered  expendable.  A  de¬ 
partment  head  will  be  very  reluctant  to  send  a  professor  who 


is  the  mainstay  of  his  subject  department.  So  he  looks  about 
for  the  man  who  can  be  “  spared  ”  and  one  who  can  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  sojourn  abroad  will  add  to  his  experience. 
The  man  selected  may  feel  he  is  sacrificing  his  position  or 
interrupting  his  career  or  research,  and  has  to  be  convinced 
of  the  value  of  the  service  he  can  render.  The  added  induce¬ 
ment  that  tips  the  scales  in  favour  of  acceptance  is  being 
able  to  see  something  of  a  strange  and  new  country,  and  the 
possibility  of  having  his  family  along  to  enjoy  this  new  ex¬ 
perience  as  well. 

Unfortunately  this  seeing  “  how  the  other  half  lives  ” 
does  not  often  bring  understanding  or  good  relations.  Take, 
for  example,  Pakistan.  That  coimtry  has  benefited  by  the  IGA 
advisers  and  Fulbrighters  sent  to  her.  But  some  of  them  have 
been  labelled  by  Pakistani  officials  as  “  sightseeing  experts  ” 
and  “  armchair  advisers.”  These  officials  were  hesitant  to 
critcize  Americans  or  American  work.  One  official  said, 
“  They  are  OK.  They  are  not  hurting  us,  but  of  course  they 
could  do  better.”  A  few  said,  “  It  is  their  [US]  money,  let 
them  misuse  it.”^  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  most  of  the 
officials  that  what  was  needed  was  more  men  who  could  roll 
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up  their  sleeves  and  get  down  to  work  “  on  hands  and  knees." 
“  We  need  men  with  head  and  heart,  for  those  that  have  come 
to  us  have  either  all  heart  and  no  head,  or  all  head  and  no 
heart.” 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  men  classified  as  all  heart 
or  all  head  we  would  find  that  their  preconceived  notions  of 
Pakistan  and  her  people  hindered  their  effectiveness  as  men 
of  good  will  and  prevented  them  from  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  their  mission.  Of  course,  they  were  briefed  before  they 
left  the  US  and  more  than  likely  sought  out  those  who  had 
gone  over  before  to  help  for  helpful  hints  and  advice.  An 
American  who  had  come  to  Pakistan  with  the  idea  that  the 
people  were  unhygienic,  primitive,  dishonest,  corrupt,  etc., 
sheepishly  admitted  that,  “.  .  .  Pakistan  or  Pakistanis  are 
not  as  bad  ”  as  he  had  heard  or  as  someone  had  told  him. 
They  come  with  the  notion  that  Pakistan  is  backward  with 
an  outdated  mode  of  life,  that  what  was  good  in  the  US  will 
be  good  in  Pakistan,  without  regard  for  traditions  and  con¬ 
ditions,  and  that  Pakistan,  unlike  Rome,  will  be  built  in  a 
day  as  they  possess  the  sure  cure  for  all  of  the  country’s  ills. 
This  is  not  exaggeration,  for  one  misguided  individual  had  a 
plan  for  every  problem,  from  the  reorganisation  of  the 
university  administration  to  the  proper  sanitary  means  of 
storing  betel  nut  after  it  is  prepared  for  chewing. 

^  Even  the  man  who  comes  to  Pakistan  open-minded  and 
is  capable,  may  eventually  be  so  beset  with  problems  of  ad¬ 
justment  that  his  work  is  rendered  ineffective,  and  he  through 
frustration  turns  into  a  sightseer.  Unless  he  acquires  an  imder- 
standing  of  local  conditions,  and  this  he  cannot  do  until  he 
knows  something  of  the  languages  (in  West  Pakistan,  Urdu, 
in  East  Pakistan,  Bengali)  and  relies  to  some  extent  on  the 
information  supplied  by  Pakistanis  with  whom  he  has  to  work, 
he  will  find  his  advice  and  suggestions  unworkable,  or  worse 
still,  alienate  those  who  are  supposed  to  benefit  by  his  being 
there.  One  Pakistani  official  stated  that  he  resented  being  told 
the  ABC’s  of  very  problem  by  American  experts  who  assumed 
that  he  didn’t  know  the  fundamentals  of  his  field.  The  eager 
expert  might  be  confronted  by  conservatism,  a  lack  of 
facilities,  a  lack  of  the  “  drive  ”  that  he  is  accustomed  to  in 
the  US,  and  then  begins  to  feel  that  there  is  a  lack  of  co¬ 
operation.  If  he  has  his  family  with  him,  and  their  problems 
are  piled  on  to  those  of  his  work  problems,  then  in  despair 
he  decides  he  is  knocking  his  head  against  a  stone  wall  and 
the  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  re¬ 
maining  time  in  seeing  the  sights. 

The  time  factor  is  also  important  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  Americans  in  Pakistan.  One  US 
official  in  Pakistan  put  it  jokingly:  “An  American  with  his 
family  takes  four  months  to  impack;  four  months  getting 
orientated  to  his  job  and  four  months  to  repack.  His  stay  of 
one  year  is  thus  taken  care  of.”  Another  American  officer  said 
seriously,  “Americans  should  come  out  for  a  minimum  of 
three  years :  the  first  year  is  orientation,  the  second  is  effec¬ 
tive  and  the  third  is  the  most  valuable.  Short  term  visits 
produce  no  result.” 

On  going  to  a  strange  country  one  expects  things  to  be 
different,  and  if  one  is  a  tourist  one  can  tolerate  the  curious 
for  a  while,  but  if  one  is  required  to  live  with  it  for  a  year 
then  difficulties  arise.  Before  coming  the  expert  and  his  family 
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have  been  warned:  the  climate  is  different;  the  food  is  too 
hot  and  indigestible,  and  even,  who  knows,  prepared  under 
unsanitary  conditions;  the  water  teeming  with  bacteria;  the 
roads  are  poor,  and  so  on  it  goes  until  they  are  so  cautious  on 
arrival  in  Pakistan  that  they  can’t  mix  freely  with  peopl^. 
Where  they  do  go  they  present  a  ludicrous  picture  armed  wiA 
their  jars  of  instant  coffee  and  tinned  milk.  The  wife  and 
children  who  normally  back  home  find  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  busy,  are  at  a  total  loss  in  their  new  environment  so 
hedged  around  with  “  don’ts.”  There  is  little  to  occupy  them 
except  shopping  and  sightseeing.  Daddy,  the  expert,  is  made 
chief  guide  and  is  expected  to  lead  the  way.  Social  life  is 
limited  as  the  family  members  can  only  mix 'with  those  who 
understand  English,  and  so  “  little  Americas  ”  flourish  in 
Karachi  on  Drige  Road  and  in  Dacca  within  a  half  mik 
radius  of  the  Hotel  Shabagh.  The  standard  greeting  among 
American  circles  in  Pakistan,  East  or  West,  is  not  Hi !  How 
are  you?  How  are  things?  but.  How’s  the  tummy?  Yet 
Americans,  paid  by  American  standards,  can  get  the  best 
cooks  because  they  can  pay  salaries  of  Rupees  80  and  up  as 
compared  to  half  this  total  a  Pakistani  can  afford  to  pay. 
They  thereby  earn  further  resentment  on  the  part  of  tte 
average  Pakistani  householder  of  limited  income.  So  the 
expert  and  his  menage  who  come  to  help  a  “  poor,”  “  un¬ 
developed,”  “  backward  ”  country  solve  its  problems,  only 
succeed  sometimes  in  creating  more. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  not  all  advisers,  teachers  and 
experts  fall  into  the  pattern  described  above.  Many  have 
come  to  Pakistan  with  great  energy  that  continued  to  buoy 
them  up  despite  problems  of  adjustment.  They  have  activated 
departments,  have  helped  Pakistanis  to  “adapt”  not  “adopt" 
American  techniques  and  know-how.  Many  of  those  who  have 
come  have,  through  their  genuine  and  sincere  efforts,  won 
much  respect  by  not  being  pretentious,  or  appearing  self- 
sacrificing,  or  all-knowing.  They  have  coped  with  excessive 
attention  to  formality  and  routine,  understood  that  many 
Pakistanis  have  been  trained  in  Great  Britain  and  may  like 
the  British  way  of  doing  things,  and  have  refrained  from 
obvious  nationalistic  behaviour  that  offends.  These  people 
get  to  know  what  Pakistan  and  her  people  are  really  like  ^ 
accomplish  much  during  their  stay.  Despite  the  good  impres¬ 
sion  they  create,  it  is  dimmed  considerably  by  those  otho 
complainers,  know-alls,  and  flag-waving  sightseers,  who  create 
in  the  average  Pakistani’s  mind  a  caricature  of  America  and 
Americans. 

If  the  work  in  Pakistan  is  examined,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  poor  impression  created  by  the  sightseeing  expert 
and  armchair  advisers  will  not  call  a  halt  to  the  programme 
of  much  needed  aid  to  Pakistan.  Instead,  it  may  bring  to 
light  the  need  for  a  more  careful  selection  of  people  sent 
abroad  to  advise  and  help;  the  need  for  careful  orientatioa 
that  will  encourage  contact  with  Pakistanis,  the  low  as  well 
as  the  elite;  develop  ah  understanding  of  what  they  will  faa 
without  making  them  careful;  encourage  the  use  of  the  native 
languages,  Urdu  and  Bengali;  and  stimulate  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  a  people  who  have  created  a  nation  in  eight 
difficult  years  and  yet  have  traditions,  customs,  and  a  civilisa¬ 
tion  that  goes  back  hundreds  of  years  before  the  discovery  of 
America. 
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Pakistan’s  Belief  in  Democracy 

By  H.  S.  Suhratcardy,  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan 
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I  HAVE  often  been  asked  what  I  think  about  neutralism 
and  whether  this  will  be  helpful  to  Asia  and  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  peace  in  the  world.  My  view  is  that  neutralism 
under  present  conditions  has  no  place,  no  meaning  at  all. 
Neutralism  in  war  nobody  can  possibly  guarantee.  You  may 
say  as  much  as  you  like  “  I  shall  remain  neutral  in  war,”  bm 
that  only  means  that  you  wish  to  remain  in  both  the  boats, 
you  do  not  wish  to  make  up  your  mind  as  to  which  side  you 
actually  believe  in,  which  are  the  principles  which  you 
actually  believe  in,  and  during  war  it  may  well  be  and  more 
well  be  if  it  is  considered  that  you  are  in  the  path  of  aggres¬ 
sion  then  whether  you  are  a  neutral  or  not,  you  will  be 
absorbed.  During  the  second  World  War  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  were  both  neutral,  but  this  did  not  prevent  them  from 
being  invaded  by  Germany  when  it  wanted  to  attack  France. 

So  I  do  not  think  neutralism  in  war  has  any  significance, 
particularly,  also,  when  I  personally  feel,  and  I  think  there 
are  many  who  feel  with  me,  that  the  present  position  re¬ 
garding  armaments  is  such  that  if  this  is  maintained  no 
country  would  dare  go  to  war.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible, 
as  I  cannot  visualise  that  any  of  the  rulers  of  the  great 
countries  who  have  the  destinies  and  the  lives  of  so  many 
peoples  in  their  hands,  will  be  so  insane  as  to  go  to  war  when 
there  are  such  destructive  weapons  at  present  in  the  control 
of  the  great  Powers.  There  may  be  local  wars,  local  usurpa¬ 
tions,  local  incidents,  that  is  a  different  thing,  and  there  the 
question  of  neutralism  does  not  arise.  Then,  secondly,  it  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  those  countries  which  are  in 
danger  at  the  present  moment  are  being  attacked  either  by 
their  foes  or  by  external  aggressions  or  internal  subversions, 
would  like  to  preserve  their  stability  and  their  integrity  by 
making  friends  and  not  remaining  in  isolation.  Small 
countries  cannot  afford  to  remain  in  isolation.  Large  countries 
might  be  able  to  do  so  because  they  are  powerful  enough  to 
be  able  to  stand  on  their  own  legs. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  United  Nations  in  their 
Charter  which  has  been  signed  by  the  neutralist  countries 
themselves,  has  sanctioned  mutual  defensive  paas  and  it  is  on 
that  basis,  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
and  as  a  member  of  it,  that  we  have  entered  into  certain 
defensive  agreements  and  it  is  almost  unintelligible  to  most 
of  us  how  other  countries  who  are  also  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  therefore  are  signatories  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  should  deny  the  right  of  other  countries  to 
enter  into  such  mutual  defensive  pacts  and  say  that  they  arc 
outside  the  Charter.  I  do  feel  also  that  neutralism  does  not 
help  the  cause  of  peace-  because  it  leaves  a  state  of  indefinite¬ 
ness  in  regard  to  certain  countries.  Therefore,  they  are 
countries  that  will  not  advance  that  cause  of  stability,  the 
cause  of  peace  will  only  be  furthered  if  there  is  a  certain 
stability  in  thought  and  in  aaion,  then  one  knows  precisely 
where  one  stands.  And  those,  therefore,  that  remain  neutral. 


do  bring  about  a  state  of  amorphousness  in  the  political 
situation  which  would  by  no  means  advance  the  cause  of 
peace. 

We  in  Pakistan  stand  for  the  free  democracies.  We 
believe  in  attempting  to  work  together  and  to  cooperate  with 
all  peoples  who  are  striving  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
individual,  the  right  of  the  human  being  to  assert  himself. 
We  do  not  believe  in  totalitarian  regimes.  We  believe  in 
democratic  regimes.  We  believe  that  the  rulers,  whoever  they 
are,  should  be  responsible  as  far  as  may  be  whether  they  are 
monarchs,  whether  they  are  Republics,  whether  they  are 
Presidents,  should  be  responsible  to  the  people  and  should 
be  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  their  duty  to  educate  their  own  people,  to  teach  them 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  and  give  them  certain  views, 
but  ultimately  democracy  and  its  dictates  must  prevail.  We 
are  anxiotis  to  advance  this  course  and  to  cooperate  with  all 
countries  to  preserve  stability  and  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
world.  We  do  not  desire  to  be  in  conflict  with  any  country. 

However,  there  are  our  disputes  with  India  on  the 
questions  of  the  Canal  Waters  and  Kashmir. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  understand  what  the  Canal  Waters 
dispute  is,  one  has  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  waters  of 
the  three  rivers,  or  one  river  and  two  canals,  were  stopped 
by  India  some  time  immediately  after  the  Partition  decree 
was  signed,  and  after  the  Report  of  the  Arbitral  Committee. 
The  Arbitral  Committee,  presided  over  by  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
specifically  laid  down  in  its  report  that  it  was  agreed  between 
the  parties  that  Pakistan  would  continue  to  receive  the 
historic  waters,  namely,  the  waters  which  it  has  always  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  purpose  of  its  irrigation  and  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  canals  were  made  and  the  lands  were  brought  under 
irrigation.  No  sooner  had  Sir  Patrick  Spens  written  this  report 
than  within  two  or  three  days  thereafter  India  stopped  the 
waters  of  the  canals  and  some  of  the  canals,  therefore,  and 
some  of  the  people  who  were  dependent  upon  the  canals, 
suffered  a  great  deal. 

I  don’t  want  to  go  into  the  history  of  what  then  took 
place:  how  it  was  opened  up,  how  a  deputation  went  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  how  Mr.  Lilienthal  came  down  and 
then  made  a  report  which  said  that  if  India  stops  these  waters 
it  will  be  the  worst  possible  form  of  aggression,  far  greater 
than  if  a  huge  army  were  to  sweep  into  Pakistan  and  destroy 
it,  and  then  how  the  World  Bank  intervened  and  gave  an 
aide  memoir  resulting  in  various  conversations,  called 
cooperative  efforts,  going  on  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

Finally,  the  position  stands  thus:  that  the  World  Bank 
has  made  certain  suggestions.  To  these  suggestions  we  have 
replied  and  are  now  awaiting  the  reply  of  the  Government 
of  India.  The  present  position  is  that  the  World  Bank  is  going 
to  talk  with  the  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  upon 
this  question,  upon  the  possibility  of  a  settlement,  what  can 
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be  done  or  what  should  not  be  done  in  the  matter.  We  are 
prepared  fully  to  cooperate  with  the  World  Bank  and  with 
India  in  coming  to  a  solution,  and  I  hope  that  a  practical 
solution  will  be  found.  Talks  have  been  going  on  for  quite  a 
long  time,  but  I  believe  that  the  situation  that  has  now 
developed  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  principles  are  being 
crystallised  more  or  less,  and  in  my  opinion  there  is  every 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  proper  and  an  honourable  solution 
between  the  two  countries. 

As  regards  the  Kashmir  question,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  back  into  past  history  and  to  restate  the  claim  of  Pakistan. 
Let  it  suffice  to  recall  that  the  intention  that  there  should  be 
a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir  was  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  terms 
of  the  accession  or  the  acceptance  of  the  accession  by  the 
Maharaja.  The  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  having  fled  from 
Srinagar  and  coming  to  Jammu,  sent  a  letter  of  accession. 
Lord  Mountbatten  and  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  great 
Prime  Minister  of  India,  accepted  the  accession  on  condition 
that  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Kashmir  would  be  subse¬ 
quently  ascertained  when  things  have  calmed  down,  would 
subsequently  be  ascertained  as  to  which  country  Kashmir 
should  accede.  Therefore,  the  question  of  the  accession  of 
Kashmir  was  left,  by  the  terms  of  the  accession  itself,  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Kashmir  by  the  Governor  General  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  India.  This  was  the  only  case  in  which, 
in  an  Indian  State,  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  to  be 
ascertained. 

In  all  other  cases  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  wishes 

of  the  people  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  complexion  of 
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the  population.  To  give  you  an  example,  for  instance,  when 
in  Junagadh  the  ruler  who  was  a  Muslim  acceded  to  Pakistan, 
although  the  majority  of  population  was  Hindu,  India  to(4 

up  the  position  that  inasmuch  as  the  majority  population  b 
Hindu,  the  ruler  cannot  accede  to  Pakistan.  It  must  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  people  of  Junagadh  want  to  accede  to 
India  and  thereupon  India  invaded  Junagadh  and  drove  out 
the  ruler  from  that  area  and  annexed  Junagadh.  By  the  same 
token,  Kashmir  happened  to  have  a  Hindu  ruler  as  its  chief, 
but  the  majority  of  population  was  Muslim.  It  should  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Kashmir  would  accede  to  Pakistan, 

but  might  is  right  in  most  cases  and  when  the  Indian  troops 
took  over  and  invaded  Kashmir,  to  be  halted  only  when 
Pakistan  troops  came  in  and  opposed  them,  the  cease  fire  line 
was  made.  Now  a  major  portion  of  Kashmir  is  occupied  by 
India  and  a  smaller  portion  by  Pakistan,  and  this  is  where  we 
stand  at  the  present  moment.  So  the  question  of  a  plebiscite 
was  first  mooted  on  that  occasion  when  the  accession  was 
accepted  conditionally.  After  that  there  have  been  several 

conferences.  The  United  Nations  Resolutions  of  1948  and  of 
1949  were  passed,  then  there  were  several  conferences,  several 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  plebiscite.  There  were,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again,  eleven  occasions  in  whi(± 
suggestions  were  made  by  the  United  Nations  representative 
who  came  there.  Pakistan  accepted  all  those  eleven  sugges¬ 
tions  and  India  rejected  all  the  eleven  suggestions.  On  thb 
occasion,  also,  there  was  a  twelfth  suggestion  which  was  made 
by  Mr.  Jarring;  w’e  accepted  it  and  India  has  rejected  it. 

The  position  now  stands  as  follows:  That  there  is  a 
resolution  passed  on  January  24,  1957,  in  which  the  United 
Nations  have  reiterated  their  previous  resolutions  and  have 
(the  Security  Coimcil)  unanimously  come  to  the  Conclusion 
that  there  should  be  a  plebiscite  preceded  by  demilitarisatiiu. 
On  this  occasion  and  on  this  resolution  Russia  did  not  even 
use  the  veto.  She  remained  neutral,  and  this  undoubtedly 
makes  the  resolution  from  that  point  of  view  unanimous.  With 
regard  to  the  subsequent  resolution,  Russia  gave  a  veto  (» 
which  Mr.  Jarring  was  thereupon  appointed  and  that  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  again  unanimously,  this  time,  I  think,  Russu 
also  voting  for  it  and  now  Mr.  Jarring  has  gone  back  and 
reported  failure  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  India  to  accept 
the  suggestions  for  an  arbitration.  Now  the  matter,  therefore, 
is  that  the  report  has  got  to  be  considered  by  the  Security 
Council,  after  which  certain  resolutions  will,  no  doubt,  be 
placed  before  the  Security  Council,  and  it  is  for  us  then  to 
see  what  happens.  We  expect  that  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  Russia  will  probably  not  have  the  hardihood  to  veto 
the  resolution  which  will  be  exactly  on  the  lines  and  cons^ 
quent  upon  the  resolution  which  it  has  agreed  to.  If  Russii 
vetoes  the  resolution,  then  possibly  we  shall  have  to  go  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

All  that  Pakistan  desires  is  that  the  people  of  Kashmit 
should  be  allowed  freely  and  fairly  to.  give  their  vote  on  as  to 
whether  they  should  accede  to  Pakistan  or  they  should  accede 
to  India.  We  don’t  want  anything  more  than  that.  If  the 
people  of  Kashmir  decide  in  favour  of  India  _we  shall  accept 
it.  If  the  people  of  Kashmir  decide  in  favour  of  Pakistan,  then 
India  should  accept  it.  This  is  the  position  that  we  take  up 

Pakistan  meets  its  internal  expenses  including  defena 
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apenditure  from  its  revenues.  It  also  earns  foreign  exchange, 
a  great  deal  of  which  goes  to  meeting  its  own  requirements 
with  regard  to  raw  materials,  commodities  and  capital  ex¬ 
penditure.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  desire  for  development  in 
ill  countries  which  are  undeveloped,  it  needs  certain  other 
issistance  and  the  United  States,  and  several  other  countries 
like  the  Colombo  Powers,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
Canada  and  others  are  also  helping  Pakistan  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  programme.  The  United  Kingdom  is  helping  it,  the 
United  Nations  are  assisting  in  various  ways,  particularly 
with  technical  knowledge  and  advice. 

Pakistan  used  to  produce  more  food  than  it  required  and 
it  was  actually  an  exporting  country.  Recently,  owing  to  many 
factors,  it  has  become  a  deficit  country.  The  people  today 
enjoy  a  better  standard  of  living  and  are  eating  more.  For 
instance,  in  West  Pakistan  the  poorer  people  used  to  eat  Bajra 
tnd  millet  and  to  sell  their  wheat.  Now  they  consume  their 
wheat  owing  to  which  a  shortage  has  resulted.  Then  there 
have  been  certain  calamities  which  have  led  the  cultivators 

to  keep  more  of  the  stock  in  their  hands  than  before.  There 
have  been  floods  in  West  and  East  Pakistan.  These  natural 
calamities  are  there  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  get  rid 
of  these,  if  possible.  In  East  Pakistan  there  has  been  a  United 
Nations  Technical  Committee  which  suggested  certain 
solutions  indicating  that  it  will  take  us  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  odd  years  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  flood 
control  in  East  Pakistan.  It  has  the  largest  and  the  most 
important  river  system  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  conse¬ 
quently  its  problems  are  also  colossal.  We  are  making 
attempts  to  reclaim  land,  bring  more  land  under  cultivation, 
to  go  in  for  intensive  cultivation  as  well,  and  to  produce  more 
food  crops  per  acre  of  land,  also  bringing  more  modem 
methods  of  cultivation  and  extensive  cultivation  by  means  of 
machinery.  I  think  that  probably  in  two  years’  time  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  ourselves  self-sufficient  in  food,  and  I  am 
hoping  that  certain  steps  which  I  am  taking  at  the  present 
moment,  if  I  am  able  to  implement  them,  shall  soon  turn  us 
into  an  exporting  country  again. 

There  are  certain  funds  which  are  developed  from  the 
assistance  which  is  given  to  Pakistan  in  the  shape  of  food, 
tdiich  are  developed  as  a  counterpart  fund  which  goes  for 
internal  development.  Also,  the  United  States  and  these  other 
countries  place  at  our  disposal  some  foreign  exchange, 
enabling  us  to  spend  our  own  money  to  get  these  foreign 
goods  from  outside.  To  that  extent,  therefore,  it  is  also  an 
assistance  to  us.  Similarly,  I  think  the  United  States  are 
assisting  India  as  well  as  forty  other  countries. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  United  States  and  one  of 
my  friends  has  asked  me  what  has  been  the  result  of  my  trip 
to  America.  I  do  not  know  what  result  was  expected.  I  only 
went  there  for  the  purpose  of  friendship  and  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  say  that  I  have  my  own  views  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  realise  the  position  of  Pakistan  and  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  stability  and  to  world  peace  and  our  mutual 
desire  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  the  cause  of  democracy. 
They  are  also  good  friends  of  ours  and  they  have  exhibited 
their  friendship  in  various  ways,  and  I  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  to  them  our  gratification  for  the  manner  in  which  we 
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are  cooperating  with  each  other.  I  think  that  my  visit  to  the 
United  States  has  yielded  good  results  so  far  as  Pakistan  is 
concerned,  and  I  think  so  far  as  stability  in  the  Middle  East 
is  concerned. 

Direa  elections  have  been  held  in  the  Provinces  of 
Pakistan,  but  not,  so  far,  in  the  Centre.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
very  great  drawback.  I  do  feel  that  the  country  would  be  far 
more  stable,  far  more  democratic,  far  less  liable  to  defections, 
to  changes,  to  departues  from  loyalties  if  there  were  a  direct 
election,  than  under  present  circumstances.  I  am,  therefore, 
most  anxious  that  direa  eleaions  for  the  Centre  should  be 
held.  Now  that  there  is  a  new  Constitution  that  came  into 
being  on  March  23,  1956,  we  are  making  preparation  for  a 
direa  eleaion.  I  have  laid  down  the  machinery  for  that 
purpose,  and  am  determined  to  see  that  the  direa  eleaions 
in  Pakistan  are  held,  both  for  the  Provinces  and  the  Centre 
under  the  new  Constitution,  in  March  and  April  1958.  There 
will  be  approximately  three  hundred  members  returned  from 
East  Pakistan,  three  hundred  members  in  West  Pakistan  and 
three  hundred  members  in  the  Centre — one  hundred  and  fifty 
from  each  of  these  two  Provinces. 

Our  policy  is  goodwill  towards  all  and  malice  towards 
none.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  rake  up  ill  feelings 
or  discord  with  other  countries  for  no  rhyme  or  reason  and 
we  believe  in  the  solution  of  all  disputes  t^ugh  the  medium 
of  the  United  Nations  and  that  aU  countries  must  obey  the 
diaates  of  this  organisation  if  they  want  peace  and  goodwill. 
These  are  some  of  our  fundamental  principles  and  Pakistan 
proposes  to  pursue  that  line. 


HOKKAIDO  DEVELOPMENT  PLANS 


From  Stuart  Griffin 
(Eastern  World  Tokyo  Correspondent) 


The  Japanese  Government  is  arousing  itself  to  push  the 
long-talked-of  Hokkaido  development  plan  as  a  solution  to 
the  nation’s  food  and  population  problem,  and,  as  a  massive 
general  industrial  development  project  geared  to  assist  the 
overall  Japanese  economy. 

A  new  Hokkaido  Development  Commission  has  drawn 
up  ambitious  industrial  and  agricultural  plans  aimed  at  coal 
mine  modernization  ;  construction  of  dockyards,  textile  mills, 
machinery  and  light-industry  factories ;  hydroelectric  power 
development ;  greater  efforts  to  raise  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  and 
other  livestock  ;  peat  bog  development ;  expansion  of  off¬ 
shore  fishing,  and  the  attraction  of  branch  offices  and  plants 
of  major  industries., 

Hokkaido,  often  called  the  untapped  “  treasure-trove  ” 
of  Japan,  now  accounts  for  but  4.2  percent  of  the  total 
national  production.  Plans  call  for  road,  bridge,  and  harbour 
development ;  land  and  soil  improvement ;  land  reclamation 
and  river  development ;  fishery  port  renovation,  and  the 
establishment  of  new  industrial  cities,  in  what  Japanese  call 
“  our  Alaska,”  on  the  large  northern  island  known  for  so 
long  only  as  the  ancestral  home  of  the  “  Hairy  Ainu  ” 
aborigines — ^Asian  Japan’s  thin  link  to  the  Caucasian  race. 

Targets  under  the  plan  are  a  power  potential  of 
1,297,960  kilowatts  for  Hokkaido,  which  now  produces  a 
mere  292,240  kilowatts ;  a  farmland  potential  of  about  two 
million  acres,  and  a  population  potential  of  at  least  10 
millions,  all  by  1961-62,  up  from  the  present  4.9  million. 
Hokkaido,  a  word  which  translates  into  English  as  “  North 
Sea  Provinces,”  has  21  percent  of  the  available  land  area, 
yet  only  5.7  percent  of  the  population. 

Government  sources  consider  Hokkaido  a  vast  store¬ 
house  of  strategic  metals,  and  indicate  vast  sub-surface 
deposits  of  such  as  vanadium,  copper,  uranium,  ruthenium, 
lithium,  barium,  titanium,  molybdenum,  antimony,  silver, 
gold,  lead,  tin,  platinum,  and  zinc. 

The  question,  however,  is  now  as  always,  where  does 
the  money  for  development  come  from? 

The  best  answer  and  brightest  hope  lies  with  the  World 
Bank,  which  has  shown  much  interest  in  Hokkaido  develop¬ 
ment  and  has  despatched  representatives  to  Japan  specifically 
to  investigate  the  northernmost  island’s  potentials.  It  is 
possible  that  a  loan  of  upwards  of  $40  million  can  be 
arranged. 

Hokkaido  is  a  remote  but  beautiful  part  of  Japan, 
abundant  in  hot  springs,  grazing  countries,  wild  and  rugged 
mountains,  and  two  major  national  parks.  It  is  dairy 
country,  whaling  country,  fishing  country,  and  coal-mining 
country  primarily. 

Its  main  city — there  are  now  close  to  a  dozen  cities, 
relatively  unbombed  during  the  Pacific  War — ^is  Sapporo,  a 
town  curiously  American  in  that  it  was  laid  out,  north  to 


south  and  east  to  west  on  an  American  plan,  with  American 
engineering  help.  While  the  rest  of  Japan  swelters  in  the 
summer,  Hokkaido  is  always  cool,  the  temperature  almost 
never  exceeding  75  degrees  F. 

Hokkaido  was  once  the  target  of  the  Russians,  with 
postwar  occupation  schemes  in  mind.  The  Soviet  delegate 
to  SCAP  importuned  General  Douglas  MacArthur  for  troop 
deployment  on  the  northern  isle  but  that  statesman-com¬ 
mander  was  farsighted  enough  to  turn  down  request  after 
request. 

Now,  sufficiently  defended  by  the  Japan  Self  Defence 
Ground  Force  to  have  brought  about  the  exodus  of  the 
American  First  Cavalry  Division  two  years  ago,  the  sole 
remaining  American  defenders  man  the  radar  sites,  gradually 
reverting  to  Japanese  control,  and  the  Chitose  Air  Field,  on 
to  which  jetcraft  of  the  Japan  Self  Defence  Air  Force  now 
also  fly. 

One  can  look  across  at  Russian  territory,  however,  on 
even  a  hazy  day,  from  Wakkanai  at  the  northern  tip.  Russia 
has  stubbornly  refused  to  cede  back  to  Japan  the  tiny  islets 
of  Habomai  and  Shikotan  that  it  took  in  a  lightning  strike 
from  Karafuto  in  the  week-long  Russian  war  against  Japan, 
in  1945. 


Spurred  by  World  Bank  surveys  and  boosted  hope  of  a 
substantial  World  Bank  loan,  the  Hokkaido  Development  I  “ 
Commission  now  seems,  at  long  last,  to  be  getting  down  to  I  h 
serious  work.  It  is  calling  for  numerous  projects  financed  |  S 
by  a  combination  of  World  Bank  and  Japan  Development 
Bank  funds,  managed  by  one  central  public  corporation 
which  will  be  semi-official  and  thus  have  no  taxes  to  pay 

The  Commission  is  pressing  for  on-the-spot  surveys  for 
underground  minerals  and  metals,  for  training  of  technicians 
in  dairying,  fishing,  mining,  timber,  stock-raising,  and 
mechanized  farming. 

The  Commission  is  also  reconsidering  old  plans  to 
develop  the  great  central  plain  lying  in  a  triangle  between 
the  coastal  whaling  cities  of  Nemuro,  Kushiro,  and  Ishikari. 
Pilot  farms  are  now  functioning  at  Takakura  on  the  wide 
Ishikari  plain,,  at  Tokotan  bordering  the  equally  fertile 
Konsen  plain,  and  at  Toraipetsu,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ainu 
country,  more  famed  now  for  asparagus  beds  than  for  the 
dwindled  Ainu,  with  their  bear  hunts  and  their  blue-tattoo- 
mustachioed  women. 


At  least,  however  slow  the  progress — and  it  is  slow, 
very  slow — the  Hokkaido  Development  Commission  appears 
to  have  won  the  battle  against  bureaucratic  rivals,  which 
had  effectively  strangled  previous  island  development  plans. 

And  it  also  seems  to  have  won  out  over  opposition 
from  officials  of  the  powerful  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  which  scoffed  at  most  plans  as  “  second-rate 
attempts  ”  to  “  imitate  Japanese  successes  in  Manchuria." 
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Malaya 


A  Popular  Choice 

From  Our  Kuala  Lumpur  Correspondent 
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Malaya’s  fir^t 
Paramount  Ruler 
—  or  “  King  ”  of 
Malaya,  for  he 
will  be  referred  to 
as  His  Majesty  — 

62  -  year  -  old 
Tuanku  Abdul 
Rahman,  is  a 
quiet  -  spoken, 

Mendly  man  and 
a  qualified 
barrister.  His 
selection  for  this 
high  office  has 
been  applauded 
throughout  the 
length  and  breadth 
of  this  country. 

The  new 
Paramount  Ruler 
was,  until  his  accession  on  Malaya’s  independence  day, 
August  31,  the  Ruler  of  Negri  Sembilan,  a  comparatively 
small  State  in  central  Malaya,  a  State  in  which  there  is 
little  tin  but  an  abundance  of  rubber  estates  and  small¬ 
holdings. 

Despite  Tuanku  Abdul  Rahman  only  being  third  in  line 
in  seniority  of  reign,  the  other  eight  Malay  Rulers  selected 
him  as  the  best  man  for.  the  post  of  Paramount  Ruler. 
Senior  to  him  in  reign  were  the  Sultan  of  Johore,  aged  84, 
and  the  Sultan  of  Pahang,  aged  53. 

The  Sultan  of  Johore,  who  was  offered  the  office  as 
Malaya’s  first  Paramount  Ruler  declined  because  of  his  age 
and  because  he  prefers  to  live  in  the  cooler  climate  of 
Europe.  It  is  made  clear  in  the  constitution  that  the 
Paramount  Ruler  must  reside  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya’s 
federal  capital. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan  of  Pahang,  robust,  thick¬ 
set  and  a  keen  tennis  and  polo  player  who  has  four  wives, 
was  not  the  choice  of  the  other  Rulers,  even  although  he 
was  very  much  “in  the  running”  for  the  position.  The 
selection  was  made  by  the  Rulers  behind  closed  doors  by 
secret  ballot. 

The  new  Paramount  Ruler  will  hold  office  for  five 
years  and  then  another  Paramount  Ruler  will  be  chosen. 

In  1925,  acting  on  his  own  initiative,  the  new  Paramount 
Ruler  obtained  admission  to  the  Inner  Temple  in  London 
and  studied  there  for  three  years.  His  contemporaries  relate 
that  he  always  dressed  with  great  attention  to  detail,  and 
■oimally  wore  a  black  coat,  striped  trousers  and  a  bowler 
hat.  He  always  carried  a  tightly  rolled  umbrella,  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  sartorial  elegance. 

During  his  studies  there  he  was  under  Sir  Hartley 
Shawcross,  Attorney  General  in  the  Labour  Government. 


This  attention  to  detail  has  often  been  remarked  upon 
and  for  years  he  has  been  a  stickler  for  tradition,  but  at  the 
same  time  doing  a  great  deal  towards  fostering  the  Malay 
culture  and  arts. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that  he  is  a 
“stick-in-the-mud”,  far  from  it.  Tuanku  Abdul  Rahman  has 
a  word  for  everyone  and  he  is  equally  broad-minded  enough 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  West.  Whenever  a 
musician  or  singer  from  Europe  or  America  comes  to  Kuala 
Lumpur,  he  and  his  wife  are  always  among  the  first  to  buy 
tickets. 

During  his  stay  in  London  in  the  twenties,  he  became 
friendly  with  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  —  the  names  are  the 
same  but  the  Tunku  (Prince)  is  spelt  differently  —  who  is 
now  Malaya’s  first  Prime  Minister.  They  are  not  related, 
the  Prime  Minister  coming  from  the  northern  Malayan  State 
of  Kedah.  Nevertheless,  as  boys,  they  did  attend  school 
together. 

Before  becoming  a  Malay  Ruler,  Tuanku  Abdul  Rahman 
held  several  posts  in  the  Government  service  including  that 
of  magistrate,  assistant  registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
District  Officer. 

He  has  visited  England  four  times  since  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1928.  His  longest  visits  were  in  1937  when  he 
attended  the  Coronation  of  King  George  VI  and  in  1951, 
when  he  took  his  two  daughters  to  educational  establish¬ 
ments  in  England.  His  most  recent  visit  was  in  1954  when  he 
went  for  a  medical  examination. 

It  was  on  his  way  back  from  Britain  in  1951  that 
Communist  terrorists  in  Malaya  derailed  the  train  he  was 
travelling  in  from  Singapore  to  Kuala  Lumpur.  The  Tuanku 
escaped  unhurt,  and  he  has  been'  the  only  Malay  Ruler  in 
this  country  on  which  the  terrorists  have  made  an  attempt 
on  his  life. 

Every  newspaper  in  Malaya,  whether  they  be  English, 
Malay,  Chinese  or  Indian,  have  welcomed  the  choice.  Rarely 
has  there  been  so  unanimous  accord. 

The  Rulers,  in  their  selection  of  a  Paramount  Ruler, 
took  50  minutes  to  make  up  their  minds.  Later  the  Keeper 
of  the  Ruler’s  Seal,  Tuan  Haji  Mustapha  Albakri,  told 
reporters:  “The  atmosphere  was  a  happy  one  throughout 
.  .  .  the  Rulers  voted  without  sentiment  and  everything  was 
done  in  a  proper  spirit,  which  is  a  good  augury  for  the 
country.” 

In  an  interview  afterwards,  the  new  Paramount  Ruler 
said  that  he  was  confident  Malaya  would  “run  very  well’ 
in  the  future.  But  with  equal  emphasis  he  declared  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  country  was  essential. 

Without  it,  he  said,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  country’s  ambition  to  be  independent,  would 
break  down.  He  appealed  to  all  people  of  all  races  to  live 
and  work  together  in  harmony  for  the  good  of  Malaya. 

The  Paramount  Ruler’s  wife.  Raja  Permaisuri  Agong  — 
first  lady  of  independent  Malaya  —  is  an  unassuming, 
friendly  woman,  the  mother  of  two  daughters.  She  speaks 
fluent  English  and  was  president  of  the  Girl  Guides  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Negri  Sembilan  State. 

It  is  in  this  movement,  and  in  other  youth  movements 
for  girls,  she  feels  “that  the  good  citizens  of  our  country 
will  be  produced  and  developed.” 

She  said  that  women  of  all  races  would  have  a  more 
important  part  to  play  in  the  new  Malaya.  “Malay  womm 
in  particular  must  be  more  progressive  and  I  hope  that  now 
we  are  independent  they  will  strive  to  better  themselves." 
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Ceylon 


Language  Dispute  Settled 

From  Our  Colombo  Correspondent 

The  settlement  of  the  language  dispute,  which  had 
threatened  to  plunge  Ceylon  into  civil  strife,  has  been  hailed 
locally  as  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  sixteen-month-old 
People’s  United  Front  Government.  It  establishes,  after 
months  of  suspicion,  frustration  and  fear,  a  firm  new  basis 
for  harmonious  and  willing  cooperation  between  the 
Sinhalese  and  Tamil  communities.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  charier 
of  national  unity,  a  unity  which  takes  proper  account  of 
communal  diversity  and  safeguards  the  rights  of  all  the 
people. 

The  settlement  is  essentially  a  compromise.  The  Sinha¬ 
lese,  who  form  three-fourths  of  the  nine  million  population, 
will  not  be  able  to  force  their  language  on  the  one  million 
Tamils,  nor  will  they  be  allowed  to  colonise  traditionally 
Tamil  areas.  The  Tamils  will  not  be  allowed  to  set  up  an 
autonomous  linguistic  state  incorporating  the  northern  and 
eastern  provinces  in  which  they  are  numerically  in  a 
majority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  has  agreed  to 
recognize  Tamil  as  the  language  of  a  national  minority  and 
to  allow  Tamils,  through  a  system  of  regional  councils,  a 
greater  measure  of  control  of  affairs  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  predominate. 

So  ends  a  dispute  which  had  its  origin  in  the  last  days 
of  United  National  Party  rule.  That  party,  hoping  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  Tamils,  promised  to  make  both  Sinha¬ 
lese  and  Tamil  official  languages  of  the  country.  But  just 
before  the  1956  general  election,  it  retracted  from  this 
position  in  the  face  of  vehement  opposition  from  the 
majority  community.  The  day,  however,  was  won  by  the 
People’s  United  Front  which  promised  to  make  Sinhalese 
the  sole  official  language.  It  gave  legislative  sanction  to  this 
promise  two  weeks  after  coming  into  office. 

In  retaliation,  the  Tamils  planned  a  mass  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  campaign  for  August.  TTiey  demanded  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  present  unitary  constitution  with  one  based  on 
the  federal  principle  and  the  restoration  of  Tamil  to  a 
position  of  absolute  parity  of  status  with  Sinhalese. 

In  the  meantime  fanatics  on  either  side  began  to  fan 
the  flames  of  communal  hatred  and  several  times  there  were 
clashes  between  the  Sinhalese  and  the  Tamils.  The  energies 
of  the  Government  were  diverted  from  the  task  of  nation¬ 
building  to  that  of  curbing  these  extremists. 

A  situation  of  the  most  violent  possibilities  was  develop¬ 
ing  when  Federal  Party  leaders,  representing  Tamil  interests, 
and  Sinhalese  leaders  led  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  S.  W. 
R.  D.  Bandaranaike,  met  for  the  first  time.  Few  had  believed 
that  such  a  meeting  was  at  all  possible,  so  irreconcilable  had 
seemed  their  viewpoints  on  the  language  issue.  But  thanks 
to  a  small  group  of  peacemakers,  a  statesmanlike  solution 
was  arrived  at  atter  weeks  of  negotiation. 

And  so  August,  which  is  the  month  of  the  greatest 
national  festivals,  was  reinstated  as  the  carnival  month  of 
Ceylon.  And  the  Government  once  again  turned  its  attention 
to  the  many  pressing  economic  and  social  problems  which 
had  been  pushed  to  the  background  by  the  language  dispute. 


Australia 

Trade,  Defence  and  Asian 
Relations 

From  Charles  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  Canberra  Correspondent) 

Almost  imperceptibly,  Australians  are  accepting  the 
implications  of  their  geographical  relationship  with  Asia, 
which  makes  closer  trade  and  cultural  relations  certain  but 
which  also  poses  some  unresolved  problems  of  national 
defence.  No  political  party  as  yet  has  formulated  a  firm 
policy  on  these  matters,  although  the  Menzies  Government 
has  instituted  a  large  number  of  diplomatic  posts  in  Asia 
and  is  embarking,  almost  haphazardly,  on  a  programme  of 
trade  talks  and  pacts. 

The  underlying  fact,  which  would  have  been  strikingly 
apparent  before  World  War  II  but  which  is  now  almost  un¬ 
realised,  is  that  there  is  little  consideration,  public  or  private, 
of  the  effects  on  trade  with  Britain  (still  Australia’s  best 
customer),  just  as  there  is  no  disposition  to  consider  any 
British  help  likely  in  this  area  in  a  defence  emergency.  Ai 
the  same  time  there  is  fairly  general  opposition  to  American 
pressure  for  refusing  trade  or  diplomatic  relations  with 
mainland  China,  although  American  aid  and  protection  in  a 
Pacific  war  is  almost  taken  for  granted. 

In  this  unsettled  outlook  there  are,  however,  a  few  facts 
One  is  the  trade  pact  made  recently  with  Japan.  Others 
include  the  pending  trade  talks  with  the  Philippines  and 
Ceylon,  as  well  as  discussions,  perhaps,  with  India  and 
Pakistan.  Here  again  there  is  some  division  of  opinion 
Manufacturers  are  proclaiming  dolefully  that  they  will  bt 
ruined  by  the  decision  to  allow  imports  from  Japan  to  rise 
from  the  present  £A12  million  annually  to  something  between 
£A30  and  £A40  million  —  just  as  British  textile  makers  an  | 
also  expressing  alarm  at  the  probable  effects  on  their  exports  j 
to  Australia.  But  the  same  Australian  manufacturers  art 
optimistic  that  pacts  with  other  nations  of  South-East  Asia  , 
(a  vague  geographical  definition  which  is  customarily  accepted  j 
here  as  including  even  India  and  Pakistan)  will  secure  , 
valuable  markets  for  their  products,  in  spite  of  competition  ^ 
from  Japan  and  from  West  and  East  Europe.  I 

Background  includes  a  small  but  perhaps  signlficaoi  < 
amount  of  unemployment  in  Australia,  a  naggingly  persisten  ( 
inflation,  and  the  continued  absence  of  an  effective  Opposi  j 
tion  in  the  Federal  Parliament.  The  budget  to  be  introducer 
early  in  September  will  contain  some  concessions,  but  it  n  ^ 
thought  that  any  real  tax  relief  will  await  election  eve  »  ^ 
the  end  of  1958,  although  the  Government  is  conscious  o  |j 
the  effects  of  its  tax  policy  on  manufacturing  and  other  pro  j 
duction  costs,  and  consequently  on  the  prices  of  expor  ^ 
products.  j 

When  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  R.  G.  Menzies,  returned  „ 
to  Australia  in  mid-August  the  defence  aims  were  still  almos  j 
as  obscure  as  the  future  development  of  the  three  Service  r, 
and  the  co-ordination  of  their  weapons  with  those  of  th  q 
United  States.  There  was  some  concern  that  Malaya  dk  y 
not  now  appear  likely  to  join  SEATO,  and  some  speculatioi  f, 
on  the  future  role  of  the  Australian  force  now  in  Malay* 

It  was  being  suggested  that  a  parliamentary  debate  mi^ 
clear  the  air,  with  back-bench  members  on  the  Governmefl 
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side,  mostly  youngish  ex-servicemen  of  World  War  II,  likely 
to  be  far  more  critical  of  the  Government  than  the  dis¬ 
organised  Opposition. 

The  debacle  of  Labour  in  Queensland,  following  the 
split  in  that  party  which  has  stemmed  from  Dr.  Evatt’s 
campaign  against  the  union  Industrial  Groups  (which,  he 
claimed,  were  trying  to  take  control  of  the  party),  has  caused 
renewed  doubts  in  many  Labour  and  other  quarters  regard¬ 
ing  the  continued  leadership  of  the  parliamentary  Labour 
party  by  Dr.  Evatt.  It  is  taken  for  granted  in  all  quarters 
that  the  party  has  no  chance  of  winning  next  year,  and  its 
future  is  obscure.  This  in  turn  means  that  the  Government 
lacks  the  healthy  spur  and  stimulus  of  determined  and 
searching  criticism,  and  that  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
arrogantly  contemptuous  of  public  resentments. 

The  budget  session  of  Parliament,  which  began  in 
Canberra  at  the  end  of  August,  may  clear  the  air  a  little 
on  trade,  defence  and  the  economic  situation.  It  may  also 
give  some  hints  on  the  future  trends  of  the  Labour  party 
and  perhaps  on  the  future  of  Mr.  Menzies  himself.  The 
Liberal  party  hopes  that  he  will  remain  as  leader  at  least 
until  after  the  next  election,  but  in  view  of  its  current 
political  stability  he  may  turn  his  attention  earlier  to  new 
pastures. 


United  States  | 

Calmer  Climate 

From  David  C.  Williams 
(Eastern  World  Washington  (Correspondent) 

This  session  of  the  United  States  Congress  draws  to  a 
close  with  no  major  developments  concerning  American 
relations  with  Asia.  The  focus  of  American  interest  — 
which  has  in  recent  decades  moved  from  Latin  America  to 
Europe  and  finally  to  Asia  —  has  now  shifted  to  the  Middle 
East,  with  Africa  looming  on  the  horizon. 

The  major  foreign  policy  debates  of  this  session  came 
at  its  beginning,  over  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  And,  while 
the  practical  details  of  the  Doctrine  remain  obscure  —  either 
veiled  behind  the  “security”  screen  or  perhaps  not  yet 
decided  by  the  Administration  itself  —  its  major  meaning  has 
become  clearer  with  the  passage  of  months.  The  United 
States  has  accepted  a  substantial  —  indeed,  a  predominant 
—  responsibility  for  the  future  peace  and  stability  of  the 
Middle  East. 

The  twin  poles  of  Asia  proper,  free  India  and  Clom- 
munist  China,  have  somewhat  receded  from  the  foreground 
of  public  attention,  in  spite  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  visit 
here  in  December.  The  dispute  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu, 
and  over  the  future  of  Formosa  as  a  whole,  remains  un¬ 
decided  but  largely  quiescent.  It  is  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  drifting  slowly  toward  a  degree  of  normalisation  of 
relations  with  Communist  China,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
acquiescing  in  the  enlargement  of  trade  with  the  Peiping 
regime  by  its  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Three  American 
correspondents  made  an  unauthorised  visit  to  China  this 
year,  and  there  is  little  doubt  (if  a  suitable  face-saving 
formula  can  be  devised  for  Secretary'  of  State  Dulles)  that 
fully  authorised  visits  will  take  place  in  the  not-too-distant 
future.  But,  in  a  major  speech,  Dulles  has  put  the 
Administration  firmly  on  record  against  recognition  of 


Air  France's  eastern  epicurean  is  the  finest 
service  to  the  Far  East,  flying  to  Tokio  via 
Teheran.  Karachi,  Delhi,  Calcutta,  Rangoon, 
Bangkok,  Saigon  and  Manila.  New  standards  of 
Super  Constellation  comfort  combine  with  Air 
France  famous  hospitality  and  cuisine  to  provide 
long  distance  passengers  with  two  days  of  un¬ 
forgettable  experience.  Your  Travel  Agent  will 
give  you  full  details,  or  get  in  touch  with 

AIR  FRANCE 

52  HAYMARKET  '  UiNDON  '  S.W.l  '  WHITEBALL  4455 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Dutch  Expedition  to  New  Guinea 

A  scientific  expedition  to  explore  the  quite  unknown 
Sterren  and  Antares  mountain  chain  in  Netherlands  New 
Guinea  will  leave  Holland  next  year.  It  will  consist  of  26 
members,  who  are  to  include  a  doctor,  a  member  of  the 
administration,  a  cameraman,  three  pilots  and  mechanics 
and  a  radio  expert,  and  it  is  expected  to  come  into  contact 
with  Papuans  who  have  never  yet  seen  a  white  man.  The 
expedition’s  brief  is  a  wide  one : .  to  cover  cartography, 
anthropology,  ethnology,  geology,  botany,  zoology, 
geography,  agro-geology  and  the  general  subject  of  languages. 

As  about  one  half  of  the  Papuan  population  still  live 
in  conditions  of  the  stone-age  and  have  never  been  in  touch 
with  civilisation,  a  force  of  40  armed  policemen  are  to 
accompany  the  explorers  for  protection.  Supplies  will  be 
moved  in  through  the  small  natural  harbour  of  Merauke,  on 
the  south  coast,  a  few  miles  from  the  border  with  Australian 
New  Guinea.  The  route  will  be  from  Merauke  via  the 
Digoel  River  through  jungle  and  almost  uninhabited 
territory  to  -the  small  settlement  of  MindTptanah,  on  the 
Moejoe  River,  close  to  the  frontier  with  the  Australian  part 
of  the  island.  , 

The  technical  leader  will  be  Commander  G.  F.  Venema 


Communist  China  or  American  acquiescence  in  its  admission 
to  the  UN. 

India  also  has  commanded  less  attention  here  —  perhaps 
because  the  American  public  no  longer  expects  either 
spectacular  successes  or  dire  disasters  there.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  fear  that  the  Communists  might  take  power  there 
has  definitely  receded.  On  the  other,  while  the  uniqueness 
of  Nehm  as  a  world  figure  still  arouses  admiration  on  the 
part  of  some,  irritation  on  the  part  of  others,  the"  emotional 
intensity  has  ebbed  both  ways.  Nehru  is  more  and  more 
seen  against  the  background  of  the  Congress  Party  —  and 
that  Party  more  and  more  as  an  orthodox  political  machine, 
with  both  its  idealism  and  its  one-time  revolutionary  zeal 
tempered  by  age  and  by  the  responsibilities  of  power. 

Among  more  thoughtful  observers,  the  inflation  now 
under  way  in  India  is  causing  serious  concern.  Some  of 
these  observers  feel  that  the  United  States  is  missing  a  golden 
opportunity  to  give  India  more  substantial  assistance  in  this 
year  of  its  greatest  need.  But  the  whole  temper  of  the 
Administration  and  of  public  opinion  generally  is  unprepared 
for  spectacular  initiatives  of  the  scope  and  the  imaginative¬ 
ness  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

After  a  good  start  in  the  Senate,  the  Administration’s 
overseas  aid  programme  ran  into  heavy  weather  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  I  write,  the  conferees  appointed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  approved  a  compromise 
“authorisation”  bill  which  endorses  $3,3t)0  million  in  over¬ 
seas  aid,  as  compared  to  the  $3,800  million  which  the 
Administration  asked  from  Congress.  A  cut  of  this  size  — 
and  it  has  been  mainly  in  military,  not  in  technical  and 
economic  aid  —  is  not  good  news,  but  it  is  not  disastrously 
bad.  However,  under  the  ccHnpIex  and  cumbersome  Con¬ 
gressional  machinery,  the  actual  appropriations  have  still  to 
be  made.  The  Appropriations  Committees,  notoriously 
economy-minded,  are  likely  to  have  made  further  cuts  by 


of  the  Netherlands  Naval  Air  Force,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  New  Guinea  after  organising  certain 
preparatory  work  like  the  construction  of  a  landing  strip  in 
the  Sibil  Valley,  on  the  edge  of  the  territory  to  be  explored 
When  this  has  been  completed.  Twin  Pioneer  aircraft,  made 
in  Scotland  and  bought  specially  for  this  particular  work  by 
the  Netherlands  Government,  will  be  able  to  land  there  after 
taking  off  from  Merauke,  Two  hundred  Papuans  are  at 
present  helping  in  the  building  of  this  landing  strip,  which 
is  to  have  an  ultimate  length  of  just  over  300  yards  and  a 
width  of  100. 

Dutch  Offer  Economic  Assistance  to  India  ^ 

A  Dutch  Government  note  offering  India  economic 
assistance  towards  the  implementation  of  two  of  her 
development  projects  was  submitted  to  Premier  Nehru 
recently  by  the  Netherlands  Minister  for  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food,  Mr.  S.  L.  Mansholt. 

This  assistance,  it  is  understood,  would  comprise 
both  technical  and  financial  aid  in  the  execution  of  a  huge 
reclamation  project  in  the  Saurastra  area  of  the  State  of 
Bombay ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  development  of  a  hides  and 
leather  industry  and  the  processing  of  cattle  bones. 


the  time  this  article  appears  in  print. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  “authorisation”  bill  does  accept 
the  Administration  proposal  of  a  new  development  loan 
fund,  although  endorsing  it  only  for  two  years  instead  of 
the  proposed  three.  Thus,  for  the  first  time.  Congress  maka 
it  possible  for  the  International  Cooperation  Administratiou 
to  work  on  something  more  than  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
Previously,  Congress  had  insisted  upon  acting  only  on  a 
year-to-year  basis,  on  the  well-worn  but  (in  other  fields) 
often  ignored  theory  that  one  session  of  Congress  cannot 
bind  another. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  aimed  what  might  have 
been  a  lethal  blow  at  the  UN  Technical  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gramme  by  insisting  that  this  year’s  American  contributioB 
be  limited  to  33  percent,  instead  of  past  American  contribu¬ 
tions  running  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half  of  the  UN 
Technical  Assistance  budget.  As'  a  result  of  diligent  work  b; 
the  organisations  supporting  American  contributions  to  the 
UN,  this  ceiling  has  been  raised  to  45  percent,  althoufk 
Congress  continues-  to  insist  that  this  proportion  be  steadily 
reduced. 

The  overseas  aid  programme  was  given  more  vigoroii 
support  by  President  Eisenhower  than  he  gave  to  any  other 
of  the  more  controversial  “Administration”  measures  — » 
heartening  sign  of  the  degree  to  which  this  programme, 
originally  identified  with  the  Truman  Administration,  hv 
been  accepted  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  But  it  had 
rough  going  in  this  economy-minded  Congress,  and  it  ii 
clear  that  it  will  need  more  substantial  and  better-organised 
public  support  if  it  is  to  continue  at  its  present  scale,  lei 
alone  expand.  And  the  very  fact  that  the  “cold  war”  h« 
decreased  in  intensity  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  It 
interest  the  American  public  in  long-range,  expensiv 
measures  to  build  the  internal  security  and  stability  of  th 
free  world. 
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Indonesia’s  “New  Life  Movement” 

On  August  17,  the  country’s  Independence  Day, 

Indonesia  launched  a  “New  Life  Movement”.  The  move¬ 
ment,  inspired  by  President  Sukarno  and  his  National 
Advisory  Council,  has  the  aim  of  achieving  a  mental 
revolution  and  to  replace  a  working  system  and  way  of  life 
that  impedes  progress.  It  is  designed  to  establish  a  new 
outlook  amongst  the  people.  Its  main  features  will  be  the 
improvement  of  hygiene,  the  disappearance  of  illiteracy  and 
the  encouragement  of  ^  the  traditional  Gotong  Royong 
(mutual  aid)  system  to  intensify  reconstruction  efforts. 

Improvements  will  be  made  in  the  working  of  government 
offices  and  in  government-controlled  industries. 

Pacific  Island  music 

The  music  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  practically  unknown 

in  other  parts  of  the  world  because  little  has  so  far  been 

done  to  preserve  and  record  it.  Recent  expansion  of  broad¬ 
casting  in  the  Pacific  area  has  created  a  need  for  recorded 
local  music,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that,  in  1953,  the 
South  Pacific  Commission  decided  to  create  a  clearing  house 
for  collecting  and  exchanging  recordings  of  such  music  on 
magnetic  tape  or  disc. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  recordings  have  been  received 
from  many  sources.  A  detailed  catalogue  has  been  prepared 
and  has  been  circulated  by  the  during  house  to  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  in  the  area.  The  list  includes  some  50  discs 
and  about  40  tape  recordings  of  music  from  Papua-New 
Guinea,  the  Cook  Islands,  American  and  Western  Samoa, 
the  British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate  and  the  Gilbert 
and  Ellice  Islands  Colony,  many  of  which  are  quite  as  good 
as  the  better-known  Tahitian  and  Hawaiian  commercial 
discs.  While  they  are  not  all  genuine  traditional  songs  and 
often  show  the  influence  of  hymn  tunes  or  Western  popular 
music,  they  are  songs  which  the  islanders  themselves  like  to 
sing  and  hear,  and  they  will  help  meet  the  demand  of 
Pacific  broadcasting  stations  for  material  related  to  the 
cultural  background  of  the  region. 

The  catalogue  also  contains  material  of  interest  to  the 
research  worker  in  the  field  of  primitive  music,  as  a  number 
of  the  discs  consist  of  traditional  ceremonies  and  dances 
recorded  by  technicians  on  the  spot. 

Exhibition  of  books  on  Asia 

The  Bombay  magazine  Asian  Studies  is  organising  an 
exhibition  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  in  Asia  and  books 
on  Asia  which  is  to  be  opened  and  presided  by  Shri  M.  C. 
Chagla,  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay.  The  exhibition  is  to  take 
place  in  December,  in  Bombay. 

New  Sumatran  provinces 

The  Indonesian  cabinet,  at  an  emergency  meeting  last 
month,  granted  provincial  autonomy  to  West  Sumatra,  and 
to  Riau  and  Djambi  in  central  Sumatra.  The  capitals  of  the 
three  new  provinces  will  be  Bukittinggi  for  West  Sumatra, 
Tandjung  Pinang  for  Riau  and  Djambi  City  for  Djambi. 

Djakarta  municipal  elections 

The  official  results  of  the  elections  for  the  seats  in  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Djakarta  indicate  that  31  out  of  41 
seats  are  held  by  the  big  four  Indonesian  parties:  Masjumi, 
Nationalist  Party  (PNI),  Communist  (PKI)  and  the  Nahdatul 
Ulama  (NU). 

Whereas  the  Masjumi  again  came  out  of  the  elections 


as  the  party  having  most  seats  in  the  town  council  (9  seats) 
followed  by  the  Communist  Party  gaining  8  seats,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2  seats,  the  Nationalist  Party  and  the  Nahdatul 
Ulama  on  the  other  hand  came  third  and  fourth  respectively 
having  8  and  6  seats. 

The  former  division  of  seats  for  the  four  parties  were: 
Masjumi,  11;  PNI,  9;  NU,  7;  and  PKI.  6. 

The  remaining  10  seats  are  divided  among  9  parties 
with  the  Indonesian  Citizenship  Council  (Baperki)  leading 
with  2  seats.  Parties  gaining  one  seat  each  are:  PSII  (United 
Indonesian  Muslim  Party) ;  PSI  (Socialist  Party) ;  Parkindo 
(Christian  Party) ;  Partai  Buruh  (Labour  Party) ;  Perwari 
(Indonesian  Women  Party) ;  Catholic  Party ;  Sundanese 
Election  Movement  (Gerakan  Pilihan  Sunda);  and  Police¬ 
men’s  Party. 

The  total  ballots  cast  numbered  732,875  of  which 
24,228  were  not  valid.  With  41  seats,  the  electoral  quotient 
became  732,875  :  41  =  17,284. 

Lan^age  courses  for  Uzbek  schoolchildren. 

Unesco  reports  that  pupils  from  11  years  upwards 
attending  certain  secondary  schools  in  Uzbekistan,  a  central 
Asian  republic  of  the  USSR,  may  this  year  take  courses  in 
Chinese,  Hindi  and  Arabic.  Courses  will  include  instruction 
about  the  life  and  culture  of  peoples  living  in  the  countries 
where  these  languages  are  spoken.  Special  textbooks  are 
being  prepared  by  the  Uzbek  Ministry  of  Education. 

Bulganin  receives  Japanese  delegation 

On  August  5  N.  A.  Bulganin,  Chairman  of  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers,  received  the  delegation  of  the  Japanese 
Council  of  Action  for  the  Prohibition  of  Atomic  and 
Hydrogen  Weapons  which  is  visiting  the  Soviet  Union. 
Headed  by  Mr.  Akira  Imamura,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Japanese  General  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  the  delegation 
includes  representatives  of  various  Japanese  prefectures. 

The  Japanese  delegation  handed  Mr.  Bulganin  a  message 
in  which  the  Japanese  Council  addressed  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  agreement  among  states  on  the 
ending  of  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

During  their  conversation  Bulganin  replied  to  questions 
asked  by  the  members  of  the  delegation  and  explained  in 
detail  the  Soviet  government’s  attitude  on  the  questions  of 
banning  atomic  weapons  and  immediately  discontinuing  tests 
of  those  weapons.  In  conclusion,  he  wished  them  further 
successes  in  their  struggle  for  peace  and  the  security  of  the 
peoples,  against  the  menace  of  atomic  war. 

World  Bank  helps  Indian  railways 

Eugene  R.  Black,  President  of  the  World  Bank, 
announced  last  month  that  the  Bank  has  agreed  to  make 
four  loans  to  India,  one  in  Japanese  yen  (Y.  8,640  million, 
equivalent  to  S24  million) ;  one  in  pounds  sterling 
(£6,825,000) ;  one  in  Italian  lire  (7,000  million,  equivalent  to 
SI  1.2  million)  and  one  in  US  dollars  and  various  European 
currencies  equivalent  to  $35.7  million.  These  loans  are 
intended  to  assist  a  programme  for  modernising  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  Indian  Railways,  and  will  be  used  towards  payments 
on  imported  equipment  which  fall  due  in  1957  and  1958. 

The  Indian  railway  system  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the 
world,  comprising  nearly  36,000  route  miles.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  miles  of  narrow  gauge  line,  the  system  is 
owned  by  the  Government,  and  managed  and  operated  by 
the  Railway  Board,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Ministry  of 
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Railways.  The  Board  and  its  staff  run  the  railways  efficiently 
despite  much  over-age  rolling  stock  and  inadequate  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities. 

The  railways  are  by  far  the  most  important  form  of 
transport  in  India,  where  highways,  river  and  coastal 
shipping  cannot  handle  large  volumes  of  longhaul  traffic. 
Improvement  of  the  railway  system  is  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  now  under  way.  During  the  five 
years  of  the  first  Plan,  which  began  in  April  1951,  freight 
carried  by  railroads  grew  by  one-fifth,  reaching  115  million 
tons  in  the  final  year.  Growing  production  and  trade  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  increasing  pressure  on  the  railways :  the 
handling  of  coal  and  mineral  ores,  which  account  for  40 
percent  of  freight,  will  expand  further  to  feed  new  steel 
capacity  now  being  built  and  to  rnove  iron  ore  for  export. 

The  Railways  are  now  carrying  out  a  five-year  pro¬ 
gramme  to  increase  freight  capacity  by  40  percent,  from  115 
million  to  162  million  tons  a  year,  and  to  increase  passenger 
capacity  by  about  15  percent.  The  proposed  expenditure  on 
the  railway  programme  under  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan 
is  11,250  million  rupees  ($2,363  million  equivalent)  of  which 
some  4,250  m.  rupees  ($893  million  equivalent)  is  required 
in  foreign  currencies  for  the  purchase  of  essential  goods, 
materials  and  equipment  which  are  either  not  produced  in 
India  or  of  which  the  domestic  supply  is  insufficient. 

The  most  important  objectives  of  the  programme  are 
the  acquisition  of  more  than  2,3(X)  locomotives,  11,500 
passenger  cars  and  107,000  freight  cars;  the  doubling  of 

about  1,600  miles  of  main-line  tracks;  the  renewal  of  8,000 
miles  of  track  ;  the  construction  of  about  850  miles  of  new 
lines  to  give  access  to  coal  and  ore  fields  and  to  relieve 

congested  areas ;  improvements  in  yards  and  signalling 
facilities ;  and  the  electrification  of  main  lines  in  regions  of 
high  density  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  particularly  the 
Calcutta  area. 

The  Bank’s  loans  will  pay  about  half  the  cost  of 
purchasing  from  abroad  go'ods  and  equipment  on  which 
payment  falls  due  in  1957  and  1958.  These  purchases  in¬ 
clude  more  than  500  locomotives,  10,000  freight  cars, 
1(X),000  wheelsets,  1,500  under-frames,  rails  and  other 
materials  and  equipment.  These  items  have  been  ordered, 
on  the  basis  of  international  bids,  in  various  countries. 

All  the  loans  are  for  a  term  of  15  years  and  bear 
interest  of  5-5/8  percent  including  the  1  percent  commission 
which  is  allocated  to  the  Bank’s  Special  Reserve. 

This  is  the  second  time  the  World  Bank  has  lent  funds 
for  the  Indian  Railways.  A  loan  of  $34  million  made  in 
August  1949  was  used  to  purchase  418  locomotives,  boilers 
and  miscellaneous  spare  parts,  and  helped  to  reniedy  a 
serious  shortage  of  motive  power.  In  addition  to  the  rail¬ 
way  loans,  the  Bank  has  made  other  loans  in  India  for  the 
development  of  electric  power,  agriculture,  iron  and  steel 
production,  for  the  purchase  of  jet  passenger  aircraft,  and 
to  provide  funds  to  a  development  corporation  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  private  enterprises. 

Technical  assistance  for  Korea 

Three  experts  from  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organisation  are  to  be  sent  to 
Korea  this  year  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Suwon 
fundamental  education  centre,  south  of  Seoul,  in  which 
both  Unesco  and  the  UN  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
(UNKRA)  have  cooperated.  This  was  announced  recently 
in  New  York  following  the  approval  of  1957  projects. 


totalling  $80,000,  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  under  the  UN’s  Expanded  Programme  of  technical 
assistance. 

Other  specialists  being  sent  to  Korea  under  this  pro¬ 
gramme  are  a  vocational  training  expert  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organisation,  and  an  expert  in  nutrition 
education  from  the  UN’s  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisa¬ 
tion.  Alongside  this  activity,  six  fellowships  are  to  be  f 

awarded  by  the  UN  Technical  Assistance  administration  to  , 

enable  Koreans  to  study  railway  operation  and  public  j 

administration  in  other  countries,  while  four  other  fellow-  j 

ships  are  being  granted  by  the  World  Health  Organisation 
for  study  in  environmental  sanitation,  the  control  of  com¬ 
municable  diseases  and  health  education. 

France  —  Pakistan  technical  cooperation 

The  French  Ambassador  to  Pakistan,  M.  Dufournier, 
called  on  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan,  Firoz  Khan 
Noon  last  month  and  offered,  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Government,  technical  cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 

France  is  a  member  of  SEATO  and  as  such  is  directly 
interested  in  extending  technical  assistance  to  member 
countries  as  laid  dowti  in  the  treaty  itself.  The  French 
Government,  in  their  offer,  have  proposed  to  place 
immediately  at  the  disposal  of  Pakistan,  50  free  scholar¬ 
ships  in  France,  and  to  send  to  Pakistan  missions  of  experts 
who  could  give  advice  on  various  development  projects. 

The  scholarships  offered  are  provided  either  for  courses 
of  studies  or  for  practical  training  in  specialised  subjects. 

The  scholars  when  selected  are  attached  to  universities  and 
various  institutes  in  France.  They  are  also  given  advanced 
and  practical  training  in  French  enterprises. 


India  can  produce  atomic  power  by  1962 

India  might  produce  electric  power  generated  by  atomic 
energy  by  1962,  Dr.  H.  J.  Bhabha,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  said  in  Bombay  last  month. 

Dr.  Bhabha,  who  was  speaking  at  a  function  organised 
to  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  “Apsara”  —  Asia’s 
first  atomic  reactor  —  at  Trombay  near  Bombay,  said  plans 
for  a  power-generating  atomic  reactor  could  be  ready  by 
the  end  of  1958  and  if  finances  permitted  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  so  desired  the  reactor  could  be  ready  by  1962. 
He  said  the  cost  of  erecting  a  power-generating  reactor 
would  be  little  more  than  that  of  a  thermal  station  but 
electric  power  from  an  atomic  reactor  could  be  supplied  at 
considerably  cheaper  rates. 

Dr.  Bhabha  added  that  by  the  end  of  1958  India  would 
have  two  more  swimming-pool  type  atomic  reactors  like 
“Apsara”.  Work  on  the  second  reactor  —  called  the  India- 
Canada  reactor  —  was  nearing  completion.  It  is  also  situated 
in  the  hilly  Trombay  Island. 

Reviewing  the  uses  of  “Apsara”,  Dr.  Bhabha  said  that 
during  the  last  year  the  reactor  had  been  used  for  research 
in  neutron  physics,  irradiation  of  biological  and  agricultural 
materials  and  for  the  production  of  isotopes.  It  had  been 
in  steady  operation  at  a  power  level  between  one  and  1(K) 
kilowatts  depending  upon  the  experiment  in  progress.  It  had 
operated  already  for  more  than  1,500  hours.  “Ap.sara”  is 
also  being  used  in  the  study  of  nuclear  reactions  produced 
by  tritium,  a  very  rare  hydrogen  isotope  of  mass  three  which 
is  practically  non-existent  in  nature.  The  total  number  of 
research  workers  around  the  reactor  is  now  nearly  60. 
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Recent  Books 


Nationalism  and  Progress  in  Free  Asia  edited  by 
Philip  W.  Thayer  (Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore, 
and  Oxford  University  Press,  London,  425.) 

In  1955,  at  Washington  and  Rangoon,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies  sponsored 
conferences  to  consider  the  problems  of  free  Asia.  This 
book  consists  of  a  selection  of  37  of  the  conference  papers, 
from  both  Asian  and  Western  participants,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Chester  Bowles,  former  American  Ambassador 
to  India. 

Though  some  twenty  different  subjects  are  covered  by 
the  papers,  the  theme  running  through  all  of  them  is  that 
of  America’s  relations  with  Asia.  Walter  S.  Robertson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  writes 
in  the  first  paper  that  “in  American  eyes  no  problem  stands 
out  more  prominently  in  Asia,  especially  in  South-East  Asia, 
than  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression  and  subversion.” 
The  last  contribution,  by  John  J.  McCloy,  Chairman  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  concludes  that,  Nehru  being  a 
“whole-hog  pro-Communist,”  there  can  be  no  better  defence 
for  the  Asian  countries  than  SEATO. 

Sandwiched  between  these  two  American  views,  the 
national  problems  stated  by  the  Asians  clearly  take  second 
place,  though  they  make  some  very  illuminating  points. 
Syed  Amjad  Ali,  now  Pakistan’s  Finance  Minister,  but  at 
the  time  Pakistan’s  Ambassador  to  the  US,  stresses  that 


Asia  has  become  progressively  poorer,  first  through  colonial 
rule,  and  since  acquiring  independence,  through  adverse 
terms  of  trade  for  the  producers  of  raw  materials. 

From  the  papers  collected  here,  Chester  Bowles  draws 
for  the  American  policy-makers  the  conclusion  that  the  US, 
first  in  modern  times  to  win  its  freedom  from  a  colony¬ 
holding  power,  is  now  itself  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  former 
colonial  peoples  of  Asia.  K.  P.  Ghosh 

Geographical  Essays  on  British  Tropical  Lands  edited 
by  R.  W.  Steel  and  C.  A.  Fisher  (Geo.  Philip,  35s.) 

This  volume  will  do  much  to  make  apparent  the 
important  contributions  that  geographers  can  make  to  the 
problems  that  arise  between  man  and  environment  in 
tropical  latitudes,  and  Professor  Steel’s  essay  —  “The 
Geographer’s  Contribution  to  Tropical  Studies”  —  offers  a 
stimulating  discussion  of  the  value  and  application  of  such 
studies.  In  addition,  the  volume  contains  eight  other  essays: 
five  are  concerned  with  parts  of  Africa,  one  with  Jamaica, 
and  two  with  South-East  Asia. 

Of  the  latter  the  first  is  by  B.  H.  Farmer  on  “Rainfall 
and  Water  Supply  in  the  Dry  Zone  of  Ceylon”,  an  area 
defined  as  covering  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  island.  The 
Dry  Zone  is  still  a  region  of  sparse  settlement,  but  a  new 
era  of  recolonisation  has  now  begun  with  the  control  of 
malaria,  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  land  grant,  and 
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the  provision  of  farms  for  colonists.  To  a  country  already 
aware  of  its  nascent  population  problem  this  region  is 
coining  to  be  regarded  as  the  granary  and  dwelling  space 
of  the  future.  This  essay,  in  its  close  examination  of  the 
water  resources  dispels  much  wishful  thinking,  and  makes 
clear  the  part  the  physical  geography  of  the  Dry  Zone 
must  play  in  limiting  the  extension  of  the  cultivated  area. 

The  final  essay,  “The  Problem  of  Malayan  Unity  in  its 
Geographical  Setting”,  by  C.  A.  Fisher,  deserves  a  wide 
public  at  this  time.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  thoughtful 
work  was  not  made  available  earlier  when  the  present 
policies  in  Malaya  were  being  shaped.  This  essay  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  analysing  the  historical  and  political 
geography.  Fisher  points  out  that  despite  an  apparent 
homogeneity  of  structure,  climate  and  vegetation,  the  unity 
of  the  peninsula  seems  to  have  been  a  concept  entirely  alien 
to  the  Malays  themselves,  possibly,  due  to  the  peripheral 
distribution  of  lowland  and  the  lack  of  a  natural  focus.  The 
rival  claims  of  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Singapore  as  capital,  the 
icutc  problems  of  plural  society  (exceptional  here  among 
South-East  Asian  states  in  that  the  aliens  outnumber  the 
indigenous  population),  and  the  conditions  that  have  led  to 
them,  are  discussed  as  a  background  to  the  economic  future 
of  the  peninsula  whose  strategic  position  between  Australia 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  cannot  be  disregarded. 

All  the  essays  appear  to  have  been  written  about  five 
years  ago,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  publishers  are  to  be 
criticised  for  an  astonishing  delay  in  publication  which  has 
leriously  diminished  the  value  of  several  of  the  essays, 
although  much  remains  that  is  of  lasting  worth. 

Ai^  B.  Mouisitjoy 
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Islamic  Sfkciety  and  the  West 

A  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Western  Civilization 
on  Moslem  Culture  in  the  Near  East 

Volume  /:  Islamic  Society  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  Part  II 

H.  A.  R.GIBB  and  HAROLD  BOWEN 

This  volume  concludes  the  authors'  survey  of  the 
institutions  of  Islamic  society  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
before  the  impact  of  the  West  began  to  be  felt 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  religious 
institutions,  after  an  opening  chapter  on  the 
organization  of  taxation  and  finance.  35s.  net 


The  Lahoar  Movement 
in  the  Sndan  1946-1955 

SAAD  ED  DIN  FAWZl 

In  this  full-length  study  the  author  records  the 
origins  and  developments  of  labour  organization  in 
the  Sudan,  analyses  the  forces  that  fostered  the 
desire  to  organize  among  wage-earners  there,  and 
outlines  the  growth  and  structure  of  Sudanese 
trade-unionism.  25s.  net 


NUMERICAL  METHODS 
1^  R.  A.  Buckingham,  Ph.D.(Camb.), 
This  is  a  handbook  intended 
primarily  for  those  engaged  in  hand 
computation,  particularly  in  the 
various  fields  of  scientific  research. 
70/-  net. 


DIESEL  FAULT  TRACING, 
MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR 
By  Staton  Abbey.  2nd  Edition. 
Covers  all  types  of  high  speed 
diesels.  Ten  systematic  diagnosis 
charts  for  rapid  and  accurate 
fault  tracing  are  included.  16/-  net. 


THE  TEXTILES  STUDENT’S 
MANUAL 

By  T.  Welford,  A.C.I.S.,  etc. 

4th  Edition.  A  new  and  completely 
up-to-date  edition  of  this  book. 

It  provides  the  student  with  a  simple 
and  fairly  non-technical  reference 
book  to  all  branches  of  the 
textile  industry.  21/-  net. 


Land  Reform  and  Development 
in  the  Middle  East 

A  Study  of  Egypt.  Syria,  and  Iraq 
DOREEN  WARRINER 

‘At  last  there  is  a  book  which  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  problems  of  the  Arab  world.  .  . .  Before  any  of 
us  indulges  again  in  the  luxury  of  talking  about 
what  is  wrong  with  the  Middle  East,  this  book  must 
be  read.  It  is  a  scholarly  work,  but  so  full  of  wit 
and  wisdom,  so  devoid  of  sentimentality  and 
indignation  .  .  .  that  it  will  dispel  any  prejudices  that 
may  linger  against  academic  writing  in  general  and 
against  economic  history  in  particular.’  J.  Hampden 
Jackson  in  the  Eastern  Daily  Press  18j  net 


All  these  books  are  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs 
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Chinese  Family  and  Marriage  in  Singapore  by 

Maurice  Freedman  {HM  Stcuionery  Office,  305.) 

The  problem  confronting  the  author,  a  lecturer  in 
anthropology  in  the  London  School  of  Economics,  in  this 
study  is  to  discover  what  changes  there  are,  if  any,  in  the 
traditional  patterns  of  Chinese  family  organisation  when 
Chinese  emigrate  to  overseas  territories.  He  could  have 
chosen  any  one  of  the  many  territories  in  which  Chinese 
have  settled,  but  a  country  of  South-East  Asia  obviously 
presented  the  more  fertile  ground  for  a  study  of  this  sort. 
The  original  intention  was  to  carry  out, research  in  Malaya, 
where  little  has  been  done  in  studying  the  social  organisation 
of  the  Chinese,  but  in  1950,  at  the  height  of  the  Emergency, 
he  was  not  welcomed  there. 

It  is  a  very  thorough  study,  considering  its  brevity, 
written,  for  the  most  part,  in  non-scientific  language.  It 
can  be  read  with  profit  by  the  ordinary  student  of  Asian 
affairs,  especially  as  much  of  the  future  of  South-East  Asia 
will  depend  on  how  well,  and  how  sympathetically,  the  way 
of  life  of  the  overseas  Chinese  is  understood  by  outsiders. 
The  Colonial  Office  does  a  good  job  of  work  in  sponsoring 
such  research  studies  as  this. 

J.W.T.C. 

The  Last  Monsoon  by  Oliver  Moxon  {Robert  Hale,  155.) 

The  first  few  pages  of  this  account  of  the  fate  of  a 
beleagured  fighter  squadron  in  the  Valley  of  Imphal  in  1944 
include  the  improbable  statement  that  fuel-less  landings  were 
“  not  unusual,”  some  unconvincing  briefing  room  back-chat 
and  the  odd  description  of  Australian  servicemen’s  accents 
as  “  mellifluous.” 

Then,  somewhere  about  the  fortieth  page,  we  meet  the 
catapault  launching  instructor  at  the  Liverpool  quay-side  who 
tells  his  pupil:  ‘‘I’m  in  a  bit  of  a  panic  to  get  back  to  the 
Smoke.  Just  remember  to  heave  her  up  as  soon  as  you  leave 
the  deck  and  you’ll  be  all  right.  O.K,.?”  I  believed  in  him 
immediately,  and  from  then  on  I  was  converted.  In  fact  1 
was  absorbed  by  the  flow  of  action. 

Events  which,  in  reality,  were  scattered  over  three  years, 
are  compressed  into  three  days,  the  author  tells  us,  but  the 
resultant  picture  is  entirely  credible.  No  heroics,  but  a 
situation  which,  among  other  things,  brings  out  the  utter 
impossibility  of  expecting  men  to  fly  by  day  and  be  soldiers 
by  night.  R.R. 

I  I 

The  Interplay  of  East  and  West  by  Barbara  Ward 

{Allen  and  Unwin,  IO5,  6d.)  ‘ 

There  is  a  faculty  for  “  not  wanting  to  know  ”  which 
renders  some  minds  imprevious  to  certain  categories  of  fact. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  large  and  influential  minority  endowed 
with  it  are  unlikely  to  read  this  book.  It  is  the  more  regret- 
able  because  so  many  of  them  are  ‘‘  empire  crusaders  ”  of 
one  sort  or  another  who,  but  for  their  ingrained  dislike  of 
specialist  information,  might  be  expected  to  gain  most  from 
a  book  covering  so  closely  their  chosen  ground.  How  helpful 
it  would  be,  for  a  start,  if  they  could  be  brought  merely  to 
acknowledge  that  ‘‘in  the  last  four  or  five  hundred  years, 
the  western  world  has  been  the  aggressive,  outgoing  and, 
indeed,  disturbing  force  for  all  other  civilsations  and  ways 
of  life.” 

Miss  Ward’s  three  lectures  to  audiences  at  McGiD 
University  take  a  wide  sweep  through  the  fields  of  history, 
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philosophy  and  human  relations  before  she  reaches  the  age 
when  ‘‘  nationalism  in  the  exclusive  arrogant  western  sense 
has  become  the  guiding  star  of  Asia”:  this  at  the  very 
moment  when  “  from  the  point  of  view  of  industrial, 
economic  and  social  organisation,  exclusive  nationalism  has 
become  completely  impracticable.” 

By  analogies  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  Miss  Ward  deduces  the  world’s  need  for  an 
authority  capable  of  assuring  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  and  general  economic  stability — but  no  more.  “  I 
have  tried  to  suggest  the  minimum  in  this  field.”  she  says, 
“for  the  maximum  would  be  intolerable.” 

The  author  is  not  satisfied  that  Marxism  is  capable  of 
transcending  our  present  nationalist  inhibitions,  but  believes, 
rather,  that  there  is  at  the  deepest  level  of  human  wisdom 
“a  unity  of  vision  which  embraces  all  mankind;  more,  that 
this  vision  is  compatible  with  humane  and  liberal  institutions, 
indeed,  demands  them  .  .”  From  this  she  believes  that  it 
follows  that  the  task  of  the  West  is  not  exhausted  when  a 
western  lead  has  been  given  away  from  exclusive  sovereignty, 
or  when  western  abundance  has.  relieved  eastern  need, 
essential  as  both  policies  are.  There  remains  the  further 
obligation — to  draw  upon  western  religious  experience  “  to 
prevent  the  extinction  in  the  East  of  all  save  the  fierce, 
rationalist,  obsessively  dogmatic  secular  faiths  which  threaten 
to  sweep  the  Orient  today.” 

Richard  Rowe 
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Vinoba  and  the  Land  Gift  Mission 

By  Kamala  Dhingra 


The  fame  of  Vinoba  Bhave  has  now  spread  to  all 
countries.  He  is  known  as  the  creator  of  “  Bhoodan 
Yajna  ”  or  land  gift  mission,  a  great  experiment  in  non¬ 
violence  which  aims  at  transforming  the  social  and  economic 
itructure  of  India.  On  April  18,  1951,  Vinoba  received  his 
first  land  gift.  On  April  28  the  vision  of  a  great  experiment 
in  non-violence  through  land  gifts  flashed  across  his  mind. 
And  so  Vinoba,  a  recluse,  a  religious  scholar,  who  had 
shunned  publicity  all  his  life,  now  became  a  homeless 
wanderer.  He  started  on  a  walking  pilgrimage  at  the  age  of 
57,  vowing  not  to  rest  but  to  walk  across  India  from  village 
to  village  spreading  his  message  of  love  till  he  received  50 
million  acres  or  one-sixth  of  India’s  arable  land  for 
distribution. 

Every  morning  in  some  remote  village  a  bell  rings  at  3 
o’clock  to  awaken  his  followers.  At  half  past  three  they 
assemble  round  him  for  prayers.  By  four  in  the  faint  light  of 
the  glistening  stars  and  a  solitary  lantern,  Vino^  and  his 
followers  are  already  on  the  march,  walking  their  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  to  the  next  village.  Professors,  intellectuals  from 
America  and  Europe,  members  of  parliament,  and  even 
ministers  of  state,  join  the  pilgrimage  for  short  periods.  A 
solicitor  from  America  who  walked  with  Vinoba  for  a  day 
wrote :  “  Walking  with  Vinoba  was  a  poetic  experience.  My 
body  was  tired,  my  feet  were  sore  but  my  spirit  soared, 
happy  and  free.” 

Those  who  have  walked  with  Vinoba  or  attended  his 
prayer  meetings  have  felt  the  force  of  this  revolution  he  is 
initiating;  it  is  a  movement  for  giving — giving  of  land,  of 
knowledge,  love  and  selfless  labour.  Jayaprakash  Narayan,  the 
Socialist  leader,  was  the  first  to  offer  “Javandan”  or  the 
Gift  of  Life  in  1953.  Since  then,  inspired  by  him  and  by 
Vinoba,  more  than  1,500  men  and  women  have  offered 
“  Javandan.”  For  the  last  six  years,  Vinoba  has  been  walking 
10  to  15  miles  a  day,  year  in  year  out,  from  village  to  village. 
He  walks  across  pathless  fields,  through  jungles  where  tigers 
still  roam,  winding  his  way  over  rocky  mountains,  wading 
through  foaming  streams.  Nothing  stops  him,  not  even  the 
torrents  of  the  Indian  monsoons.  “  The  Ganges  never  stops,” 
he  says,  “why  should  I?” 

More  than  five  million  acres  of  land  have  been  donated 
by  over  50,000  donors,  besides  gifts  of  money,  seeds  and 
implements.  “  We  have  now  reached  the  last  stage  of  our 
mission,”  said  Vinoba  in  answer  to  my  greetings  when  I 
joined  him  in  Madinai  District  in  January  this  year.  “  I  am 
now  receiving  entire  villages  as  gifts.”  We  went  that  very 
night  to  Kalukati  with  his  secretary  and  a  former  Minister  of 
Rajasthan  who  had  resigned  to  work  for  the  land  gift  mission. 
People  from  all  over  the  distria  had  assembled  at  Kalukati, 
and  I  wimessed  an  unforgenable  scene  when  over  a  thousand 
villagers  pledged  themselves  to  present  Vinoba  with  the  gift 


of  a  Tduk  or  eight  hundred  villages  and  hamlets  within  three 
months. 

Last  October,  however,  Vinoba  decided  that  the  people 
were  not  giving  enough,  so  he  intensified  his  austerities,  walk¬ 
ing  nine  or  ten  miles  twice  a  day,  early  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  burning  heat  of  the  afternoon  sim.  A  fortnight  later  he 
fell  ill.  The  strain  was  too  great.  But  a  little  later  village 
gifts  started  flowing  in.  Now  not  a  single  day  passes  without' 
the  gift  of  some  village.  Vinoba  has  already  received  over 
3,000  and,  through  these  gifts,  he  hopes  to  establish  Gram 
Rajs  or  village  republics,  making  each  village  or  group  of 
villages  as  self-sufficient  as  possible  through  the  production 
of  their  own  food,  clothes  and  handicrafts.  The  Panchayat  or 
eleaed  members  of  the  village  will  unanimously  settle  all 
legal,  social  or  economic  matters. 

“  There  should  be  no  concentration  of  power  in  regional 
or  national  centres,”  says  Vinoba.  “  Every  village  should  be 
allowed  to  develop  the  initiative  and  the  power  to  plan  and 
act.  The  central  authorities  cannot  plan  well  for  our  number¬ 
less  villages.  It  is  simply  impossible.  The  villages  are  like 
the  gems  that  give  lustre  to  a  necklace,”  says  Vinoba.  “  The 
State  is  the  thread  stringing  them  together.  So  the  power  of 
the  state  should  be  as  invisible  as  the  thread  of  a  necklace.” 
In  a  village  where  all  the  land  owners  have  renounced  their 
prerogatives,  the  land  is  redistributed  by  the  Panchayat.  They 
see  to  it  that  the  difference  between  tlK  holdings  is  not  too 
great  and  no  one  is  left  without  land — ^if  there  is  not  enough 
land  to  go  roimd,  then  the  landless  villagers  are  employed  in 
the  cottage  industries.  No  one  has  the  right  to  sell  or  mortgage 
his  land  and  everyone  has  to  work  on  it. 

“  I  want  each  village  to  become  like  a  big  family,”  says 
Vinoba.  A  villager  must  no  longer  say  “  my  land,  my  sons, 
my  daughters,”  but  “  our  land,  our  sons,  our  daughters.” 
Everything  must  be  a  joint  responsibility.  Education,  marriage 
of  the  girls  in  the  village,  loans  for  seeds,  etc.,  must  be  a 
family  affair,  the  concern  of  the  whole  village.  Therein  lies 
the  revolution.  “All  land  belongs  to  God,”  says  Vinoba. 
“  Land  like  air,  sun  and  water  is  a  free  gift  from  God.” 
Vinoba  started  with  the  land  because  it  is  easy  for  people  to 
understand  and  accept  land  as  a  gift  which  no  man  can  claim 
to  possess  and  because  eighty  percent  of  India’s  population 
is  rural.  But  once  the  villagers  accept  his  ideas  and  base  their 
social  o'rder  on  them,  the  factors  of  inequality  in  the  cities 
will  adjust  themselves  too.  Already  a  new  mental  outlook  has 
been  crated  in  which  people  are  accepting  the  principle  that 
all  men  should  hold  t^ir  talents  and  their  wealth  as  gifts  to 
be  shared  with  all.  “  Unless  the  existing  social  order,  which 
is  based  upon  inequality,  strife  and  conflict,  is  replaced  by 
(Mie  found^  on  equality  and  mutual  cooperation,  there  can 
be  no  salvation  for  mankind,”  says  Vinoba. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  since  May  this  year,  Vinoba 
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has  been  working  in  Kerala,  India’s  southernmost  State,  which 
recently  elected  a  Communist  government.  After  a  long  talk 
with  the  State’s  chief  minister,  Mr.  Namboodripad,  during 
which  the  two  men  agreed  that  “  legislation  helped  to  settle 
certain  questions  but  complicated  others,”  Vinoba  stated 
again  that  the  land  problem  should  be  solved  through  love, 
and  not  through  legislation  alone.  “  There  is  no  hamlet  so 
forlorn,”  said  a  Japanese  spiritual  teacher,  “  that  the  rays  of 
the  moon  fail  to  reach  it,  nor  is  there  any  man  who,  when 


the  windows  of  his  mind  are  opened,  cannot  perceive  the 
truth  and  take  it  to  his  heart.” 

“  I  walk,”  says  Vinoba,  “  to  awaken  the  divine  within 
man,  to  bring  forth  a  Prem  Ganga,  a  river  of  love  from  his 
heart.  When  this  is  done,  men’s  hearts  will  flow  out  in  com¬ 
passion  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  me.”  And  so  Vinobi 
continues  to  spread  his  message,  a  message  which  is  not  only 
meant  for  the  villages  of  his  country  but  which  his  followen 
hope  will  be  heard  by  the  whole  world. 


NEUTRAL  CAMBODIA 


By  H.  C,  Taussig 

(Photographs  by  the  author] 


CAMBODIA,  once  a  mighty  kingdom  and  the  seat  of 
the  highly  developed  Khmer  culture  to  which  the  ruins 
of  Angkor  still  bear  witness,  is  today  a  comparatively 
small  country  and  only  rarely  mentioned  in  the  news.  It  is 
almost  exclusively  heard  of  whenever  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  decides  to  resign  from  some  elevated  position,  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  this  was  indeed  the  case  when  he,  for  the 
second  time  within  18  months,  resigned  the  office  of  premier. 
That  does  not,  however,  mean  that  his  position  in  the  country 
has  been  weakened  or  that  he  has  lost  influence  in  any  way. 
Far  from  it.  His  personality  continues  to  dominate  the  local 
scene,  just  as  he  continues  to  remain  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  Asia.  It  is  his  remarkable  ability,  far-sightedness 
and  amazingly  successful  policy  which  make  Cambodia  some¬ 
thing  of  a  rare  exhibit  in  international  politics. 

For  Prince  Sihanouk  has  been  able  to  prevent  his 
country  from  becoming  a  satellite  of  the  West  like  the 
neighbouring  South  Viet-Nam,  or  from  getting  too  encom¬ 
passed  by  the  Communist  world,  like  North  Viet-Nam.  It  is 
only  natural  that  he  has  been  exposed  to  considerable  moral 


and  material  pressure  from  either  side,  but  this  has  not  been 
able  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  the  most  successful 
experiment  in  applied  neutralism.  Neither  West  nor  East  were 
quick  in  accepting  the  determined  attitude  of  that  small 
country  of  66,800  square  miles  (75  percent  of  which  is 
covered  by  virgin  jungle)  and  five  to  six  million  people  to 
stay  neutral  right  in  what  we  may  call  SEATO  territory. 
Much  wooing,  international  wire  pulling,  histrionic  shows  of 
selflessness  and  equal  signs  of  mercenary  cunning,  were  dis¬ 
played  in  Phnom  Penh,  its  delightful,  sleepy  little  capital  with 
a  population  of  400,000.  This  makes  Phnom  Penh  one  of  the 
most  interesting  capitals  in  South-East  Asia  today. 

Cambodia,  which  canont  yet  stand  on  her  own  feet 
economically,  depends  on  foreign  aid.  The  United  States 
provide  about  $50  million  yearly,  of  which  slightly  more 
than  half  is  military  aid.  The  economic  assistance  given  by 
the  US  consists  of  various  types:  direct  grants  of  equipment 
like  dredges,  trucks,  tractors,  cars,  printing  plants,  pumps, 
elearic  generators,  and  radio  equipment;  technical  assistance 
in  the  form  of  US  specialists  in  agriculture,  education,  health, 
industry,  mass  communications,  public 
works,  etc.,  and  finally  in  the  form  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 
This  latter  scheme  consists  of  Cambodian 
importers  paying  for  these  goods  in  local 
currency  by  depositing  “  counterpart  ” 
money  which  is  then  used  in  defraying  local 
expenses  of  the  US  Aid  Programme  and 
serv'es  to  subsidise  nearly  three  fourths  of 
the  Qmbodian  Army. 

The  French  assist  to  the  tune  of  £9 
million  spread  over  3  years,  and  provide 
strictly  non-military  aid  in  the  form  of 
buildings,  the  harbour  of  Konpong-Som,  an 
aerodrome,  a  hospital,  and 'a  Pasteur  In¬ 
stitute,  bridges,  water  systems  and  200 
teachers  and  the  payment  for  technicians 
requested  by  the  Cambodian  Government. 

In  addition,  an  agreement  was  signed 
with  China  last  year,  by  which  Peking 
grants  Cambodia  economic  aid  to  the 


Inside  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Palace,  Phnom  Penh 
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amount  of  £8  million,  and  a  commercial  treaty  providing  for 
the  exchange  of  goods  to  the  value  of  £5  million  either  way. 
The  main  product  Cambodia  is  likely  to  offer  to  China  is 
rubber,  which  hitherto  has  mostly  been  taken  by  the  US. 

The  main  economic  problem  is  connected  with  the 
country’s  bad  state  of  finances,  and  a  short-term  economic 
development  plan  has,  therefore,  been  put  into  operation. 
Cambodia  has  no  industries  to  speak  of,  and  will  have  to 
reduce  her  imports  and  increase  her  agricultural  exports.  To 
reduce  the  cost  of  imports,  the  first  priority  is  given  to  the 
improvement  in  the  country’s  communications  with  the  out¬ 
side  world.  Goods  arriving  by  rail,  road  or  on  the  Mekong 
River  from  Saigon  are  too  expensive,  as  since  the  split  of 
Indo-China  into  independent  countries,  they  constitute  re¬ 
exports  from  South  Viet-Nam.  Hence  the  priority  given  to 
the  construction  of  the  new  port  (by  the  French)  and  the  road 
(by  the  Americans)  connecting  it  with  the  capital.  To  increase 
agricultural  output,  the  plan  includes  substantial  irrigation 
projeas,  while  small  indigenous  industries,  based  on  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  and  fisheries  are  contemplated.  Great  hopes 
are  also  vested  in  the  developing  of  the  tourist  trade  centred 
around  the  world-famous  ruins  of  Ankor  Thom,  ancient 
capital  of  the  Khmer  Empire,  and  the  magnificent  temples  like 
Angkor  Wat  which  is  easily  accessible  by  air  from  Bangkok, 
Saigon  and  Rangoon. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems,  like  in  all  under-developed 
countries,  remains  the  lack  of  trained  personnel  in  almost 
every  field.  This  makes  itself  particularly  felt  in  the  case  of 
administration.  Under  French  rule,  high  officials  were,  of 
course,  French,  while  medium  and  lower  clerks  were  drawn 
by  the  French  from  Viet-Nam.  Cambodia  suffers,  therefore, 
from  an  acute  shortage  of  local  administrators  and  their 
training  will  take  considerable  time. 

These  conditions  contribute  to  a  large  degree  towards 
the  unique  position  enjoyed  by  Prince  Sihanouk  and  to  the 
exceptional  responsibility  he  has  to  shoulder.  While  the 
sincere  adoration  and  the  love  shown  to  him  by  the  people, 
who  trust  him  implicitly,  is  heartening — ^particularly  as  the 
Prince  values  this  relationship  and  would  never  exploit  it — 
it  is  at  the  same  time  posing  a  problem  of  administrative 
development.  For  literally  nothing  is  done  without  either  the 
Prince’s  consent,  advice  or  initiative.  He  is  not  only  the 
driving  spirit  of  Cambodia,  he  is  Cambodia.  Nobody  can  be 
more  aware  of  this  than  the  Prince  himself,  who  is  a  true 
democrat  and  who  regrets  the  fact  that  these  circumstances 
have  put  him  into  the  position  of  a  virtual  dictator.  Nobody 

could  be  more  anxious  to  further  the  development  of  his 
people  and  to  educate  them  towards  being  able  to  shoulder 
responsibility  themselves.  While  he  fully  realises  that,  for 
some  time  to  come,  his  own  decisions  would  have  to  prevail, 
he  is  seriously  trying  to  arouse  public  interest  in  participating 
in  political  affairs.  These  sentiments  can  be  seen  from  the 
working  of  his  own  organisation,  the  Sangkum  Reastr  Niyum 
(People’s  Social  Community)  which  was  founded  by  himself 
and  which  holds  all  the  seats  in  the  National  Assembly.  The 
Other  political  parties  obtained  only  83  percent  of  the  votes 
at  the  last  elections,  in  September  1955.  The  former  ruling 
party,  the  Democrats,  polled  12  percent  of  the  votes,  the 


HRH  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  with  his  copy  of  “  Eastern 
World  ” 

G)mmunists,  of  whom  there  are  30,000  all  over  the  country, 
4  percent,  and  the  Liberals  1  percent.  The  People’s  Social 
Community,  which  the  Prince  insists  must  not  be  called  a 
political  party  but  a  democratic  popular  movement,  holds 
congresses  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Palace  which  last  for 
two  days.  Prince  Sihanouk  is  now  firmly  established  as  a 
popular  leader  and  rules  with  the  help  of  these  congresses 
which  are  attended  by  about  4,000  people.  While  he  no  doubt 
has  a  well  prepared  programme  and  most  of  the  decisions 
more  or  less  already  determined  beforehand,  all  who  have 
anything  to  contribute  are  asked  to  state  their  views,  and 
many  of  those  present  do.  It  is,  therefore,  immaterial  as  to 
whether  Prince  Sihanouk  aaually  holds  the  position  of 
premier  or  not  as,  apart  from  his  genuine  pjopularity  in  the 
country,  he  controls  the  biggest  political  organisation. 

The  only  other  outstanding  personality  in  Cambodian 
politics  is,  or  rather  was.  Son  Ngoc  Thanh.  When  the 
Japanese  lost  the  war,  they  encouraged  Cambodian 
nationalism  against  the  French— with  whom  they  had  been 
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operating  until  the  end  when  they  interned  many  of  them — 
and  on  the  wave  of  this  sponsored  nationalism,  Son  Ngoc 
Thanh  became  Prime  Minister  in  1945.  When  the  French 
returned,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  into  exile  in  France.  In 
'1947  the  then  King  Sihanouk  asked  for  his  return  and  gave 
him  a  good  welcome.  However,  in  the  subsequent  eleaions, 
first  for  a  constituent  assembly  and  also  afterwards,  the 
Democratic  Party,  supporting  Son  Ngoc  Thanh,  always  won 
and  came  into  frequent  opposition  with  the  King.  Sihanouk 
used  his  royal  prerogative  and  dissolved  the  National 
Assembly  in  1949.  Son  Ngoc  Thanh  fled  into  the  jungle  and, 
though  not  allying  himself  with  the  Viet  Minh,  accused  King 
Sihanouk  of  being  pro-French.  However,  in  September  1954, 
after  Sihanouk  had  succeeded,  partly  by  his  own  skill  and 
partly  with  the  help  of  outside  events  like  the  Geneva  G)n- 
ference  to  accomplish  complete  sovereignty.  Son  Ngoc  Thanh 
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as  well  as  some  minor  insurgents,  rallied  tt  he 
the  King.  Even  then.  Son  Ngoc  Thanh  dji!  pi 
not  come  out  of  the  jungle — and  Sihanoul  th( 
did  not  encourage  him  as  he  considered  hk  in 
the  most  dangerous  rival.  He  was  now  freel;  tO] 
branded  as  a  traitor,  accused  of  wishing  tc  pi 
abolish  the  monarchy  and  to  make  himsd:  in 
head  of  the  state.  Operations  against  hnr  M 
now  started  in  earnest,  and  were  so  succe»  at 
ful  in  January  last  year,  that  his  head-  pi 
quarters  in  Northern  Cambodia  were  taken  Pi 
and  he  was  forced  to  seek  political  asyltm  PI 
in  Bangkok.  There  he  approached  tht  n 
Americans,  trying  to  turn  them  agaiu  rt 
Sihanouk  and  accusing  the  latter  of  being  d 
pro-Communist.  For  once  the  US  did  not  a 
agree  to  take  up  this  traditionally  successfol  s 
denunciation,  and  disclosed  these  overtures,  h 
probably  as  they  had  a  different  policy  for  ai 
Cambodia  in  mind.  '  d 

However,  some  serious  psychologiol  h 
miscalculations  must  have  been  made  in  im-  g 
plementing  this  policy,  for  Sihanouk  is  not 
getting  on  with  the  Americans,  mostly  for  I 
personal  reasons.  And  that  means  that  the  United  States  can-  v 
not  be  considered  to  be  popular  in  Cambodia,  despite  the  i 
millions  they  are  spending  there.  For  the  personality  and 
power  of  Prince  Sihanouk  overshadow  any  other  force  in  1 
Cambodia.  His  impulsive,  yet  rational  actions  which  have  pro-  t 
vided  many  surprises  like  his  abdication  from  the  throne  in  | 
1955  and  his  resignations  from  the  premiership,  gear  the  | 
entire  policy  of  the  country  to  his  individual  chariot.  i 

The  actual  mistakes  were  made  perhaps  not  so  much  by  ^ 
the  Americans. themselves,  but  by  some  of  their  dependents, 
and  various  other  circumstances  contributed  to  the  tension 
which  can  be  felt  in  the  air  of  Phnom  Penh.  Early  last  year, 
Sihanouk  visited  the  Philippines  and  the  journey  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  a  complete  success.  The  Prince  is  a  sincere 
and  intelligent  person,  but  somewhat  encumbered  by  his 
background.  Neither  by  temperament  nor  by  upbringing  is 


Chinese  business  street  in  Phnom  Penh 


French  atmosphere  still  lingers  in  this  coffee  and  public  buildinp 
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Phnom  Penh’s  Mekong  port,  173  miles  inland 
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Animism  in  Philippine  Rice  Ritual 

By  Richard  Arens  S.V.D,  (Philippines) 


The  pagan  Filipino  farmer  made  offerings  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  as  the  gods  who  gave 
him  rice.  He  offered  sacrifices  of  goodwill  to  them  during 
the  planting  season  and  again  of  thanksgiving  in  one  form  or 
another  during  the  harvest  season. 

Hand  in  hand  with  nature  worship  went  the  ancestor  or 
“  anito  ”  worship.  The  farmer  considered  his  dead  ancestors, 
who  had  been  farmers  also,  as  the  guardians  of  his  held;  or 
he  believed  that  blessed  spirits,  “  encantados  lived  in  the  field 
protecting  his  crops.  The  farmer,  therefore,  worshipped  them  too. 

In  places  where  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  has 
only  been  sporadic  and  loose  this  ritual  is  partially  preserved. 
In  Catholic  strongholds  like  Tacloban  and  Palo  the  "  anito  ” 
worship  is  practically  no  longer  in  existence. 

Securing  Permission  for  Clearing  a  Field 
In  Kawayan  (Northwest  Leyte)  the  farmer  asks  before 
clearing  a  new  rice  field  the  permission  of  the  spirit  who  is 
dwelling  on  the  land.  He  kills  a  pig  and  a  white  rooster  to 
feed  the  spirit. 

In  Leyte  (Northwest  Leyte),  the  story  is  told  by  a  farmer 
who  wanted  to  clear  a  piece  of  forest  to  plant  rice.  When  he 
started  work,  he  became  suddenly  afraid  that  “  agtas,”^  black 
spirits,  might  dwell  in  this  place,  so  he  stopped  work  and  tried 
to  get  home.  But  the  agtas  punished  him.  He  could  not  find 
his  way  back  to  the  house  and  was  lost  in  the  forest.  When  he 
had  wandered  around  and  become  tired  he  remembered  the  old 
cure  for  finding  home.  He  changed  on  the  spot  his  clothes  by 
turning  them  inside  out.’  In  this  way  the  farmer  found  home, 
but  he  was  afraid  that  agtas  might  further  punish  him  if  he 
continued  clearing  the  forest.  He,  therefore,  called  a  quack 
doctor  who  told  him  to  secure  a  white  pig  and  a  red  rooster. 
At  six  o’clock  p.m.  the  quack  doctor  and  the  farmer  went  to 
the  place  where  agtas  were  believed  to  reside.  Upon  arriving 
the  quack  doctor,  in  a  squatting  position,  uttered  his  prayers 
and  then  shouted:  “  You  agtas,  living  in  this  place  where  my 
friend  is  making  a  clearing,  1  command  you  to  go  away.  Here 
are  the  payments  for  your  home.  Go  right  now,  for  if  you  will 
not  do  so.  I’ll  kill  all  of  you.”  Following  his  words  he  threw 
the  white  pig  and  the  red  rooster  in  the  forest  and  went  home. 
On  the  following  day  the  farmer  continued  the  clearing. 

In  another  place  near  Pastrana  (Central  Leyte)  the  farmer 
when  clearing  a  forest  for  planting,  in  a  polite  way,  addresses 
the  encantados:  “  I  would  like  to  cut  down  these  big  trees;  if 
you  are  living  here,  please  move  out;  look  for  another  forest.” 
If  the  farmer  hates  his  neighbour  or  any  other  person  who  owns 
a  forest  or  has  big  trees  growing  in  his  parcel,  the  farmer  would 
mention  the  name  of  his  enemy  so  that  the  encantados  would 
move  to  his  enemy’s  place  and  molest  him. 

Spirit  Meal  Before  Planting 
A  barrio  4S  kilometers  away  from  Abuyog  has  still  an 
elaborate  ritual  of  anito  worship.  This  barrio  is  secluded  and 
can  be  reached  only  by  a  “  sakayan  ”  or  “  banca  ”  (small  boat). 
Most  people  of  this  barrio  come  to  town  only  once  a  year 
during  Lenten  Season.  This  explains  partly  the  adherence  to 
old  practices. 

Before  the  planting  season  the  owner  prepares  a  big  meal 
with  meat,  hsh,  rice,  root  crops,  and  other  delicacies.  Relatives 
and  friends  are  invited  to  this  meal.  Before  the  meal  actually 


See  footnote. 


starts,  the  farm  owner,  with  the  members  of  his  family  and 
visitors,  bring  the  most  delicious  food  and  drinks  to  the  place 
where  planting  will  take  place.  There  they  pray  and  sing  and 
offer  the  delicacies  to  the  spirits  of  their  dead  and  to  the 
invisible  owners  of  the  land.  After  this  ceremony  they  go  back 
to  the  farmstead  for  a  celebration  which  includes  eating,  drink¬ 
ing  and  dancing. 

The  following  day  the  owner  wakes  up  early  and  goes  to 
the  field.  If  he  finds  out  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  food  left 
from  the  previous  day  he  will  not  proceed  with  planting,  because 
he  believes  that  the  spirits  do  not  favour  his  intention  to  plant, 
and  would  punish  him  for  doing  so.  In  case  he  finds  most  of 
the  food  consumed  (which  is  often  done  by  hungry  neighbours, 
friends  and  wild  pigs)  he  goes  home,  calls  his  helpers  and  plant¬ 
ing  starts.  He  believes  that  the  spirits  favour  him  and  that  the 
harvest  will  be  abundant.’ 

In  Balangiga  (West  Samar)  the  ceremonies  for  planting  differ 
slightly.  When  the  field  is  cleaned  for  planting  and  the  seedlings 
are  ready,  rice  and  two  chickens,  male  and  female,  are  cooked 
in  a  pot.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  master  of  ceremonies  who, 
according  to  Balangiga  farmers’  belief  is  endowed  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers,  goes  alone  to  the  place  of  planting  with  his 
cooked  rice  and  chickens.  He  places  the  food  on  a  small  table 
facing  the  rice  field.  Then  he  prays  to  God  for  the  dead,  and 
against  the  evil  spirit.  Nobody  knows  the  exact  words  of  the 
prayer  except  the  master  of  ceremonies,  because  according  to 
the  farmers  these  powers  are  inherited.  The  farmers  were  told 
that  the  theme  of  this  prayer  is  to  call  for  the  dead  and  let 
them  feast  on  the  rice  as  their  share  of  the  past  harvest.  They 
hope  that  in  the  next  planting  the  spirits  will  help  them  to 
have  a  better  harvesf. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  also  calls  for  the  evil  spirit  to 
feast  on  the  chickens  so  that  the  chickens  will  fly  with  the 
evil  spirit  away  to  a  far  distant  land  where  he  could  no  longer 
bother  the  farmer.’  After  inviting  or  summoning  his  dead 
ancestors  to  feast,  the  master  of  ceremonies  leaves  the  place  for 
four  or  five  hours.  Then  the  master  of  ceremonies  goes  back 


‘  “  Encantada  ”  is  a  fairy  of  white  complexion.  According  to  the 
belief  today  in  Leyte,  these  fairies  or  encantados  are  spirits 
who  live  like  men  with  their  belongings  in  big  trees  and  other 
selected  places.  They  can  appear  to  men  they  like  on  moonlit 
nights.  If  offended  they  may  do  harm  until  they  are  pacified 
by  sacrifices  which  consist  of  a  brown  hen,  a  pig,  or  a  goat 
The  food  has  to  be  brought  close  to  the  place  where  “  encanta¬ 
dos  ”  are  supposed  to  live. 

*  The  “  agta  ”  is  a  spirit  of  black  complexion  who  accepts  the 
form  of  man.  He  lives  in  forests  and  swamps.  In  Leyte  these 
black  spirits  are  believed  to  be  small  people,  in  Samar  they 
are  believed  to  be  big,  tall,  and  black. 

A  similar  spirit  is  the  “  aghoy.”  The  aghoys  are  dwarfs  and 
possess  magic  power.  They  usually  live  in  forests  and  in  the 
farms  far  from  town.  They  eat  fruits  of  trees,  but  they  abo 
like  the  food  of  men.  They  are  friendly  towards  men  and  visit 
them  often  in  their  house;  their  eat  their  food,  but  they  will 
not  sleep  in  the  house.  They  are  specially  useful  in  finding 
lost  articles.  If  there  is  a  quarrel  in  the  house,  the  aghoy  wifi 
disappear;  he  likes  to  make  friends  only  with  those  who  are 
peaceful  and  calm.  He  whistles  as  a  signal  for  his  coming. 
(Folk-belief  in  Leyte  and  Samar). 

’  This  is  to  fool  the  agta,  who  does  not  recognize  the  farmer 
any  more. 

‘  Similar  meals  for  the  spirit  are  held  in  Pastrana,  Leyte-Leyte. 
and  Burauen.  And  especially  in  many  places  in  Samar: 
Darangan,  Basey,  Homonhon,  Balangiga. 

‘  Similar  belief  in  the  Province  of  Leyte  in  the  towns  of: 
Alangalang,  Pastrana,  Santa  Fe,  San  Miguel. 
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and  takes  the  food  from  the  table  to  his  house  where  his 
bmily  eats  all,  believing  that  the  spirits  have  already  eaten. 
The  next  day  rice  planting  can  begin. 

Referring  to  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  the  farmers  of  Balangiga  say  that  for  decades  these 
powers  have  run  through  one  family  and  its  close  relatives.  At 
present  there  is  only  one  man  in  Balangiga  who  has  these 
powers.  When  he  dies,  his  son  will  succeed  him.  If  he  should 
refuse  because  of  education  and  position,  he  would  suffer  the 
consequences.  The  farmers  believe  that  the  spirits  would  punish 
him.  He  either  would  become  blind,  crippled,  or  his  face  would 
rot.  Then  the  successor  will  be  a  relative  who  is  closest  to 
that  family. 


Spirit  Meal  Before  Harvest  Time 

As  soon  as  the  rice  is  ripe  for  harvesting  the  landowner 
calls  his  most  trusted  tenant  to  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies 
“  paratikang.”  The  wife  of  the  tenant  reaps  some  of  the  new 
unhulled  rice  grain  and  makes  rice  cakes  “  suman  ”  and  many 
other  delicious  dishes.  She  also  prepares  a  strong  black  tea. 
strong  chocolate,  a  few  cups  of  tuba*  together  with  cooked 
chicken  or  pig.  Afterwards  this  food  is  placed  in  small  rations 
at  the  centre  of  a  portable  table;  surrounding  them  are  the 
drinks  in  small  cups  or  glasses.  The  master  of  ceremonies, 
accompanied  by  members  of  his  family,  relatives  and  friends, 
brings  the  food  to  the  held  where  the  palay  is  to  be  harvested. 
Only  the  master  of  ceremonies  and  two  close  assistants  go  into 
the  held,  the  rest  stay  about  50  feet  away.  The  master  of 
ceremonies,  with  a  loud,  but  polite  voice,  calls  the  names  of 
the  spirits,  inviting  them  to  come  and  eat.  The  master  of 
ceremonies  and  his  two  assistants  taste  a  bit  of  every  kind  of 
the  food  and  nib  at  the  drink  on  the  table  to  assure  the  spirits 
that  the  food  and  drinks  are  all  right.  After  testing,  they  all 
leave  the  scene  with  permission  of  the  spirits  who  are  already 
supposed  to  be  enjoying  the  party.  Food  and  table  are  left  in 
the  same  position  until  the  following  morning;  then  the  same 
persons  who  performed  the  ceremony  in  the  evening  dispose  of 
the  food  and  table. 

The  animistic  elements  in  this  Rice  Ritual  of  Leyte  and 
Samar  are  evident.  They  are  practiced  in  barrios  distant  from 
the  municipality  where  Catholic  influence  has  been  weak.  The 
people  are  baptized  Catholics  but  mostly  uneducated  in  Cath¬ 
olic  doctrine.  They  have  no  difficulty  in  combining  their 
Catholic  religion  with  the  spirit  worship.  It  is  to  be  mentioned 
that  these  spirits  are  not  adored  or  venerated  in  the  strict  sense. 
God  alone,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  creator  of  these  spiritsi. 
receives  the  supreme  worship(  of  adoration.  The  spirits  are 
believed  to  be  powerful;  therefore  the  people  like  to  play  safe 
both  with  God  as  well  as  with  the  spirits. 


Master  of  Ceremonies  with  shrubs  against  diseases,  and  rice 
seedlings  for  the  planting  ceremony 


spirit  and  apologizes  to  the  spirit,  trying  to  pacify  him  with  a 
good  meal.  He  also  apologizes  to  the  souls  of  the  farmer  land- 
owners  and  asks  forgiveness  for  his  having  neglected  them.* 
Another  method  of  curing  diseased  rice  plants  is  the  method 
of  “  pagluon  ”  (smoking)  which  is  practiced  in  many  munici¬ 
palities  of  Leyte  and  Samar.  The  owner,  with  a  kind  of  incense, 
“  camangyan,”  goes  around  the  rice  field.  The  incense  is  placed 
in  a  coconut  shell  with  a  fire  in  it  to  keep  it  smoking  as  the 
farmer  goes  around  the  held.  While  walking  he  prays  to  St. 
Isidro  (this  is  Christian  influence;  in  other  places  there  is  the 
invocation  of  spirits)  that  he  may  drive  away  the  diseases, 
watch  over  his  plants,  and  make  the  rice  held  productive.* 

In  some  places  of  Western  Samar,  the  farmer  of  an  infested 
rice  held  employs  the  only  son  or  daughter  of  a  family  to  cure 
this  sickness.  This  person  builds  a  hre  at  the  comer  of  the  rice 
held  using  the  skin  of  animals  (nowadays  also  old  tyres  of 
trucks)  and  leaves  which  produce  plenty  of  smqke.  In  addition, 
he  places  some  lysol  on  the  sides  of  boundaries  of  the  held. 
After  this  he  goes  three  times  around  the  held.  This  is  done  at 
twilight  when  nobody  can  see  and  even  the  birds  have  gone  to 
their  resting  place. 

Protecting  the  Growth  of  Rice 
If  the  rice  is  putting  on  grains,  the  farmer  again  is  afraid 
that  spirits  from  the  forest  might  be  envious  seeing  the  golden 
grains  of  rice.  The  farmer  in  Basey  believes  that  these  spirits 
have  the  power  to  reverse  the  growth  of  the  rice  so  that  at 
harvest  time  one  will  hnd  empty  ears  without  any  rice. 

To  avert  this  calamity  the  farmer  builds  open  hres  around 
the  rice  field.  This  fire  is  fed  with  wood  and  other  substances 
deep  out  of  the  forest.  The  smoke  of  this  fire  and  its  odour 
keeps  the  spirits  away,  so  that  they  may  not  harm  the  growth 
of  the  crop. 


Promoting  Growth 

After  the  planting  is  finished  the  owner  picks  a  handful 
of  rice  and  throws  it  in  all  directions,  saying:  “This  is  for 
the  animals  and  insects  which  intend  to  taste  my  plants.  I  hope 
that  you  defend  my  plants  from  harm,  and  watch  over  my 
plantation  until  harvest  season  so  I  can  serve  you  once  more 
in  payment  for  your  goodness  and  cooperation.”* 

When  the  rice  plants  have  grown  seven  inches  high,  the 
farmer  kills  a  red  rooster.  With  its  blood  he  goes  around  the 
rice  field.  At  every  corner  of  the  field  he  puts  a  drop  of  blood 
on  the  rice  leaves.  Upon  reaching  the  place  where  he  started, 
he  prays  to  the  spirits  that  they  may  take  good  care  of  his 
plants.  This  performance  is  called  “  Pagpunas.” 


Curing  Sick  Rice 

Should  the  rice  in  one  place  of  the  planted  field  not  grow 
well,  the  owner  calls  a  “  tamabalan  ”  quack-doctor.  He  believes 
that  in  that  particular  corner  of  the  field  a  spirit  got  angry 
and  killed  some  of  the  rice  plants.  The  owner,  therefore, 
securing  the  help  of  the  "  tambalan,”  prepares  a  meal  for  the 


Practiced  in  Calubian,  Leyte. 


Practiced  in  Burauen,  Leyte. 

Practiced  in  Calubian,  Leyte. 

A  fermented  drink  from  the  sap  of  the  coconut  tree. 
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Economics  and  Trade 


Although  many  people  in  commerce,  industry,  and  politics  have  occasion  to  refer  from  day-to^y  to  outside  aid  received 
in  certain  Asian  countries,  it  is  seldom  that  the  information  of  recipients  and  sources  is  available  in  compact  form.  Because 
we  think  it  may  be  useful,  a  reprint  of  a  survey  which  appears  in  the  EASTERN  WORLD  handbook,  Asian  Annual  1957 

(published  last  month)  is  reprinted  here. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  ASIAN  COUNTRIES 
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SINCE  the  end  of  the  second  world  war,  organizations  have 
been  formed  with  the  aim  of  assisting  under-developed 
countries  to  exploit  their  own  natural  resources  and  to 
create,  thereby,  a  higher  standard  of  living.  This  aid  is  given 
in  several  ways:  (1)  By  economic  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans, 
or  gifts  of  financial  aid  or  machinery  to  promote  development 
projects.  (2)  By  technical  assistance,  through  the  supply  of 
experts  and  skilled  technicians.  (3)  By  granting  scholarships 
and  training  facilities  to  technicians  from  assisted  countries. 

The  main  bodies  supplying  assistance  are:  The  USA,  which 
organizes  a  number  of  relief  schemes,  the  Colombo  Plan  and  the 
United  Nations.  The  USSR,  Eastern  Europe  and  China  have  sup¬ 
plied  economic  assistance  to  the  countries  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
and  also  to  India,  Burma,  Afghanistan,  Ceylon  and  Indonesia. 
THE  COLOMBO  PLAN.  This  was  formed  in  1950.  The  original 
members  were  Australia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  India,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom,  Malaya  and  North  Borneo.  By 
1954,  Burma,  Cambodia,  S.  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  Nepal,  Thailand, 
Philippines  and  Japan  had  joined,  together  with  the  US. 

TTie  countries  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  apart  from  granting 
economic  assistance  to  each  other,  also  provide  an  exchange  of 
technical  knowledge.  This  exchange  is  organized  through  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Scheme  and  is  coordinated  by  a  council  in 
Colombo  on  which  the  participating  governments  are  represented, 
with  observers  from  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Board  and  US. 

Some  members  receive  aid,  some  grant  it,  and  others,  such  as 
India,  are  both  donor  and  receiver  countries.  The  following  in¬ 
formation  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  main  assistance  given  by  the 
donor  countries.  The  figures  are  from  1950/56,  unless  otherwise 
stated.  For  details  of  aid  received  see  the  main  chapters  on  each 
country. 

AUSTRALIA.  (£A)  From  1950-1956  actual  expenditure  on 
economic  aid  was  £14.7  million  with  commitments  at  £13.4 
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million.  Technical  assistance  expenditure  totalled  £2.3  million  and  1 
commitments  £1.8  million.  Participation  in  the  Technical  Co-  !  5 
operation  Scheme  stands  at  over  £3.5  million.  1  r 

Aid  has  been  granted  to  Cambodia.  £569,000  have  been  com-  ^ 
mitted,  mainly  for  rolling  stock  and  road  making  equipment  g 
Ceylon :  Total  aid  to  date  is  £2.8  million  (1956  £450,000),  deliveries 
have  started  of  equipment  for  the  Ceylon  Irrigation  Department  , 
(£1.5  million).  Burma:  Trucks  and  road  making  equipment  worth  . 
£144,000  were  delivered  during  the  past  year.  £150,000  has  b^  j 
allotted  to  a  Government  Tile  factory  in  Rangoon.  India:  Four  j 
major  projects  have  received  £5.2  million  out  of  the  total  commit-  i 
ment  of  £10.4  million.  £187,157,  out  of  £1  million,  for  equipment  5 
to  the  All  India  Radio  has  been  paid.  Indonesia:  Trucks,  tractors,  , 
and  rice  cultivation  machinery,  buses  and  cranes  were  delivered  [ 
and  form  half  of  the, total  allotment  of  £1.4  million.  Orders  for 
broadcasting  •  equipment  (£180,000)  radio  equipment  for  cM  ' 
aviation  (£80,000)  and  tele-communication  equipment  for  Govern¬ 
ment  Shipping  Services  (£35,000)  have  been  placed.  Laos:  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  road  making  equipment  worth  £280,000  was  shipped 
during  the  year.  Viet  Nam :  Total  aid  £294,000  of  which  five  sixths 
has  been  spent,  deliveries  of  telecommunication,  irrigation  and 
road  making  equipment  have  been  made.  Thailand:  Equipment 
for  development  of  lignite  reserves  worth  £60,000  have  been 
allocated.  Singapore:  £100,000  for  a  milk  reconstitution  plant. 

By  the  end  of  June  1956  over  1,598  trainees  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  177  experts  sent  to  Asia. 

CANADA.  (1956/57)  Canadian  $34.4  million.  Total  aid 
1950/57  $162.8  million,  excluding  a  special  $5  million  grant  of 
wheat  to  Pakistan  in  1953/54.  Ceylon:  During  1955/56  $650,000 
were  made  available  from  the  sale  of  flour  and  the  proceeds  us^ 
to  finance  certain  projects,  including  $200,000  to  the  school  of 
practical  technology;  $400,000  for  the  Mutwal  Fisheries  Harbour; 
$50,000  to  the  University  of  Ceylon. 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

A  Practical  Guide  to  foreign  businessmen  interested  in 
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In  1955/ 56  other  assistance  included,  aerial  surveys  (S200, 000), 
equipment  for  fishing  boats  ($80,000),  port  control  units  ($6,000), 
3  diesel  engines  ($555,000),  cranes  for  Colombo  Harbour 
($180,000). 

In  1956/57  the  main  allocations  under  capital  aid  will  be 
aerial  surveys  ($336,000),  flour  to  be  shipped  ($640,000),  equip¬ 
ment  for  Colombo  Airport  ($80,000),  2  diesel  engines  ($370,000), 
tractor  workshops  ($115,000).  Sums  were  also  given  for  pest 
control  and  a  fisheries  by-products  plant.  India :  Capital  aid  up  to 
September  totalled  $80  million.  In  1956/57  apart  from  the  normal 
economic  develoinnent  programme  assistance  was  given  for  the 
establishment  of  a  NRX  atomic  reactor  near  Bombay.  Also  $20 
million  are  to  be  used  for  a  large  scale  generating  station  at 
Kundah  (S.  India).  In  1955/56  $13  million  was  used,  the  balance 
in  1956/57.  Pakistan:  Total  aid  for  normal  economic  development 
projects  was  $57  million.  A  special  grant  of  $5  million  for  wheat 
was  made  in  1953/54,  the  proceeds  of  sale  went  towards  the 
Warsak  projects,  wheat  worth  a  further  $  1 .5  million  was  advanced 
'to  relieve  famine.  Aid  to  Pakistan  has  been  mainly  for  engineer¬ 
ing  services  and  equipment  for  the  Warsak  project.  $27.6  million 
has  been  made  available  in  direct  aid  .  exclusive  of  $5  million 
worth  of  wheat.  Total  cost  of  this  project  will  be  $50  million  of 
which  Canada  will  pay  $26  million.  Malaya:  $200,000  will  be 
advanced  for  an  aerial  resources  survey.  Since  1950  funds  to  the 
Technical  Co-operation  scheme  have  increased,  in  1955  it  was 
$972, GXX).  Twelve  countries  have  benefited.  492  students  have  been 
received  and  74  experts  sent  abroad  since  1950. 

CEYLON.  73  trainees  sponsored  by  the  Specialized  Agencies 
of  the  UN  have  been  receiv^  and  two  experts  have  gone  abroad, 
one  to  India  and  one  to  Singapore. 

INDIA.  Nepal:  In  1955/56  over  Rs.l6  million  were  made 
available.  In  1956/57  the  sum  was  Rs.20  million.  Permanent  roads 
are  to  be  built  and  repairs  made  to  the  Ganchar  airfield.  10,000 


development  is  also  to  be  carried  out. 

SS6  trainees  have  been  given  training  in  India  (346  from 
Nepal).  25  experts  have  been  provided. 

INDONESIA.  In  1955/56  Burma  sent  nine  trainees  to  study 
tea  and  coffee  growing,  Ceylon  sent  one. 

JAPAN.  In  1956  technical  assistaiKe  worth  58.5  million  yen 
was  approved  (1955,  40  million  yen).  Between  1954/56  some  28 
trainees  studied  in  Japan  and  26  experts  were  supplied.  During 
1956/57  ten  experts  will  be  available.  The  Japan  Export-Import 
Bank  advanced  loans  during  1955/56  worth  (0,766  million  yen 
for  rolling  stock  and  buses  for  Burma,  India,  Philippines  and  Thai¬ 
land;  textile  machinery  for  India  and  Pakistan;  bridge  building 
materials  for  Thailand;  mining  equipment  for  Malaya  and 
Philippines. 

Private  investments  in  economic  development  projects  from 
1953/56  totalled  3,300  million  yen,  largely  financed  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

MALAYA.  During  1955/56  some  48  officials  studied  in 
Malaya  and  Singapore  in  various  subjects. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  £1  million  for  capital  assistance  has  been 
granted  since  1951/52,  totalling  £5  million  of  which  £2.9  million 
have  been  spent  on  the  purchase  of  machinery  in  New  Zealand. 
A  further  £1  million  has  been  committed  for  specific  proje^. 
£580,000  was  made  in  1955/56  for  capital  aid,  further  provision 
has  been  made  for  1956/57. 

Technical  aid  worth  £400,000  has  been  made  available  be¬ 
tween  1950/57.  310  students  have  been  trained  and  56  e.xperts 
provided.  Ceylon:  Capital  assistance  £106^39  between  1950/56. 
In  1955/56  a  grant  of  £54,000  towards  the  establishment  of  a  milk 
supply  in  Colombo,  £6,800  for  two  mobile  dispensary  and  other 
clinic  vans.  Sixty-seven  students  have  been  trained  from  Ceylon 
and  13  experts  sent  there.  India:  Capital  assistance  totals  £1.3 


tons  of  rice  for  flood  relief  have  been  advanced.  Rs.30  million  are 
to  be  given  to  the  Trisuli  hydro-electric  project  and  Rs.5  million 
for  irrigation  and  drinking  water  supplies  (Rs.0.7  million  in  1956/ 
57).  Rs.lOO  million  will  be  made  available  towards  the  five  year 
plan  (total  expenditure  Rs.330  million)  and  will  be  mainly  in  the 
form  of  stores,  equipment,  materials  and  personnel.  Road  and  rail 


million  including  £1  million  towards  the  All  India  Medical  In¬ 
stitute.  In  1955/56  £4,200  was  allocated  for  equipment  to  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  milk  supply.  Indonesia:  Capital  assistance  £334,140.  In 
1955/56  £105,0(X}  was  advanced  towards  the  establishment  of  an 
asbestos-cement  factory  near  Surabaja.  Eight  experts  have  been 
provided  under  Technical  Assistance.  Malaya  and  Borneo:  Tech- 
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nical  assistance  awards  totalling  85  by  June  1956  had  been  made 
of  which  26  were  to  trade  school  instructors.  Eleven  experts  have 
been  granted  to  assist  development  of  the  dairy  industry.  Pakistan : 
Capital  assistance  totalling  £1.4  million  has  been  received.  Between 
1953/57  £1,150,000  had  been  received  towards  the  cost  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Zeal-Pak  cement  factory  at  Hyderabad.  Philippines : 
Two  students  have  been  trained,  one  in  social  welfare  and  one  in 
health.  Thailand:  Four  students  received  training,  one  in  dental 
nursing  and  three  in  surveying.  £40,00  was  allotted  during  the  year 
for  the  purchase  of  dental  equipment  for  the  University  of 
Medical  l^ience,  Bangkok. 

PAKISTAN.  Twenty-two  students  were  trained  in  various 
fields.  Provision  is  being  made  for  the  training  of  nine  students 
annually  in  three  year  courses  on  ceramics,  leather  manufacture 
and  textile  technology  at  the  Monotechnic  in  East  Pakistan,  and 
for  twelve  to  fifteen  trainees  in  various  other  fields. 

PHILIPPINES.  Technical  assistance  worth  100,000  pesos  has 
been  allotted  from  the  1956/57  budget  for  scholarships  or  fellow¬ 
ships  in  various  fields  of  study. 

UNITED  KINGDOM.  Large  capital  sums  have  been  made 
available  yearly  to  the  Colombo  Plan  countries,  mostly  in  private 
investments  and  by  the  drawing  on  sterling  balances  by  the 
countries  concerned.  Capital  investments  by  private  enterprises  in 
India  between  1948-1953,  including  reinvested  earnings,  totalled 
over  £100  million.  Since  1951  approximately  £86  millioh  has  been 
made  available  in  Government  grants,  loans,  credits  and  technical 
assistance. 

Out  of  this  £86  million  Malaya  received  £984,000  for  building 
and  equipment  of  the  University  of  Malaya  (a  further  £516,000 
has  been  promised)  and  £864,000  for  the  construction  of  an  east 
coast  road;  Singapore:  £1.17  million  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  Paya  Lebar  Airport;  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak:  £418,000 
for  hospitals.  In  addition  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation 
made  capital  expenditure  of  £15  million  of  which  £7  million  went 
to  the  Central  Electricity  Board,  Malaya,  and  £2.4  million  to  the 
Malaya-Borneo  Building  Society.  India:  The  United  Kingdom 
Government  has  lent  £15  million  to  the  Government  of  India 
towards  the  cost  of  the  Durgapur  Steel  Plant,  United  Kingdom 
banks  have  loaned  a  further  £11.5  million. 

A  total  of  £1.2  million  worth  of  equipment  for  training  and 
research  had  been  supplied  by  June  1956  and  requests  under  con¬ 
sideration  total  £640,000.  These  sums  include  a  grant  to  Burma  to 
the  Rangoon  University,  £40,000;  Cambodia :  Soil  Science 
Laboratory,  £6,000;  Ceylon :  Institute  of  Science  and  Industrial 
Research,  £53,440;  India:  National  Metallurgical  Laboratory, 
£70,000;  Laos  :  Motor  Mechanics  Training  Centre  Technical 
School,  £10,000;  Nepal :  Thichandra  College,  £5,000;  Pakistan : 
Institute  of  Cotton  Research,  £45,860;  Viet  Nam :  Veterinary 
Services  Laboratory,  £2,500. 

£7  million  is  to  be  provided  for  Technical  Co-operation  over 
seven  years  (1956/63).  By  June  1956  total  expenditure  was  £1,95 
million  with  a  further  £0.65  million  allocated  for  further  com¬ 
mitments.  By  June  1956  the  United  Kingdom  had  taken  1,262 
trainees.  During  1955/56,  44  experts  were  provided. 

UNITED  STATES  (Colombo  Plan  aid  only).  Total  assistance 
since  1950  exceeds  S2  billion,  this  consists  of  grants  and  loans  of 
local  currency  acquired  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Programme  (sale  of  surplus  commodities) 
and  special  emergency  grants  and  loans.  Under  the  Mutual 
Security  Programme,  aid  during  1955/56  totalled  $535  million  and 
between  1950/56  $1,416  million.  A  grant  of  $100  million  was 
made  available  over  three  years  to  foster  regional  co-operation  in 
Asia. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  have  totalled  the 
equivalent  of  $544.2  million  and  local  currencies  equivalent  to 
£375.4  million  have  been  made  available  from  proceeds  of  sale. 
Under  this  Act  commodities  valued  at  a  total  of  $43  million  were 
granted  to  Pakistan,  India,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  for  famine  relief. 
Between  July  1954/August  1956  emergency  aid  grants  amounting 
to  $54  million  were  made  to  Cambodia,  India,  Laos,  Nepal, 
Pakistan  and  Viet  Nam. 

In  1955/56  the  US  Export-Import  Bank  authorized  credits 
totalling  $67  million  (total  1950/56,  $196  million). 

Private  investment  in  1955  increased  from  $440  to  $480 
million  principally  in  India,  Philippines  and  Indonesia. 

The  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations  have  also  made 
grants  in  medicine,  education,  agriculture,  and  for  general 
development. 
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Aid  to  individual  countries  include  grants  to  Burma:  £1.1 
million  in  technical  services  paid  in  local  currency  and  used  to 
buy  rice  for  shipment  to  Pakistan.  Cambodia:  1955/56  aid  totalled 
$45  million  mainly  used  to  maintain  general  economic  stability. 
Ceylon:  Development  assistance  started  in  1956.  $5  million 
allotted  towards  the  six  year  Investment  Programme,  aid  has  alto 
been  given  to  the  University  of  Ceylon.  India:  In  1955/56  aid 
totalled  $59  million,  mainly  for  transport  and  communication!, 
agricultural  universities  were  also  assisted.  Indonesia:  1955/56 
assistance  totalled  $  1 1  million.  Technical  assistance  was  given  in 
many  fields,  ^uipment  for  malaria  eradication  and  equipment 
for  police  training  have  been  provided.  Laos:  Total  $48  million 
during  1950/56,  mainly  for  transportation  and  commodities  to 
ensure  general  economic  stability.  Agriculture,  health  and  educa¬ 
tion  have  also  received  aid.  Nepal:  1955/56,  $2  million  were 
given  to  assist  improvements  in  education,  health,  village  develop¬ 
ment,  mining  and  agriculture.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on 
development  in  the  Rapti  Valley.  Pakistan:  1955/56  aid  totalled 
$106  million,  including  grants  for  the  Karnafuli  dam,  the  Taunsa 
Barrage  and  improvements  to  the  railway  system.  Raw  materiali 
and  industrial  equipment  were  supplied.  Philippines:  Aid  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Programme,  1955/56,  totalled  $29  million 
mainly  for  agriculture,  transportation  and  industrial  development 
In  1956  the  Export-Import  Bank  granted  a  credit  of  $65  million, 
$50  million  of  which  will  be  used  to  finance  large  scale  projects. 
Thailand:  In  1955/56  aid  totalled  £45  million,  principally  for 
basic  transportation,  communications,  power  and  training 
facilities.  Technical  advisory  services  and  equipment  are  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  agriculture  extension  services  and  water  resources 
development.  Viet  Nam:  1955/56  aid  totalled  $203  million, 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  development  of  industry  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  general  economic  stability.  The  transportation  pro¬ 
gramme  also  received  substantial  grants. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  (IBRD) 

During  1955/56  the  Bank  made  six  loans  to  Colombo  Plan 
countries  totalling  $125.4  million.  A  further  loan  of  $3.4  million 
has  since  been  made.  By  September  1956  the  Bank  had  lent 
$356.5  million  of  which  $162.7  million  had  been  disbursed  and 
$10.5  million  repaid.  There  are  22  loans  outstanding.  India:  Eight 
loans,  $199.0  million,  including  $75  million  in  June  1956  to  the 
Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  Ltd.  of  India;  Pakistan :  Six  loans,  $77.3 
million,  including  $14.8  million  for  facilities  to  the  Port  of 
Karachi  and  $4.2  million  to  the  Karnaphuli  Paper  Mills  Ltd.; 
Thailand:  Five  loans,  $40.8  million,  including  $12  million  for  the 
railways  and  $3.4  million  towards  the  Port  of  Bangkok;  Burma: 
Two  loans,  $19.4  million,  first  loan  obtained  May  1956,  $14 
million  for  the  Port  of  Rangoon  and  $5.35  million  for  railway 
equipment;  Ceylon:  One  loan,  $19.1  million. 

The  Bank  sent  a  mission  to  Indonesia  and  presented  their 
report  in  May  1956.  Missions  were  also  sent  to  India  and  Pakistan 
to  review  their  development  progranunes  and  appraise  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  further  loans. 

In  1956  the  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC)  was 
formed  as  an  affiliate  of  the  IBRD.  Up  to  August  1956  sonoc 
£74.4  million  capital  had  been  raised  by  32  countries. 

USSR. 

The  full  sum  of  economic  assistance  granted  by  the  USSR 
to  Asian  countries  has  not  been  assessed  but  in  February  1955, 
India  received  a  grant  of  between  $100-050  million  in  credit  for 
the  construction  of  a  steel  plant.  In  December,  1955,  a  loan  of 
$100  million  was  extended  to  Afghanistan  for  the  purchase  of 
capital  equipment.  A  barter  agreement  was  also  concluded  with 
Burma  for  rice  in  exchange  for  capital  equipment.  Considerable 
aid  has  been  given  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  where  the 
USSR  is  assisting  in  the  building  of  156  major  development 
projects,  (see  also  chapter  on  China).  Many  Chinese  and  other 
Asian  students  are  studying  in  the  USSR  and  experts  have  been 
sent  to  various  Asian  countries.  (For  further  details  please  see 
main  chapters  under  External  Aid). 

EASTERN  EUROPE 

Many  of  the  Asian  countries  have  trade  agreements  with  East 
European  nations  and  trade  is  increasing.  Czechoslavakia  hai 
offered  India  credit  for  building  a  steel  plant.  Credit  has  beet 
extended  to  Ceylon  and  Indonesia  for  the  purchase  of  rollinf 
stock.  Hungary  has  offered  extended  credit  to  India  at  low  rates 
of  interest  (2-21%)  over  10  years.  Hungary  is  also  equipping  i 
tractor  station  in  China.  Poland  and  Eastern  Germany  are  both 
assisting  in  the  construction  of  sugar  refineries  in  China. 
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UNITED  NATIONS 

The  United  Nations  organizations  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
are  numerous.  These  include:  The  Economic  Conunission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE);  United  Nations  Korean  Relief 
Administration  (UNKRA);  United  Nations  Civil  Assistance  Com¬ 
mand,  Korea  (UNCACK).  All  the  10  specialized  agencies  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  the  area.  The  most  active 
are  the  FAO  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization),  UNESCO 
(United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization), 
and  the  IBRD  (International  Bank  of  Reconstruction  and 
Development). 

ECAFE. 

The  Economic  Conunission  for  Asia  and  The  Far  East  is  one 
of  the  Regional  Conunissions  of  the  UN.  It  covers  an  area  of  over 
20  million  sq.  kms.,  and  a  total  population  of  some  1,200  million 
—or  about  one  seventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth. 

Powers  and  Purposes.  The  purposes  of  ECAFE  are  the 
economic  reconstruction  and  development  of,  and  the  raising  of 
economic  activity  within  the  region;  and  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  the  economic  relations  of  its  countries  both  among 
themselves,  and  with  other  countries  of  the  world.  ECAFE  effects 
its  purposes  by  arranging  international  discussions  of  problems 
and  requirements;  and  by  the  preparation  of  plans,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Specialised  Agencies,  and  the  UN  Technical  Assistance 
Administration,  for  submission  to,  and  action  upon,  by  Govern¬ 
ments.  ECAFE  cannot  order,  enforce  or  execute  its  plans. 

Structure.  The  Commission  works  within  the  framework  of 
the  UN  and  is  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  ECAFE  Sessions  take  place  in  various  parts  of 
the  region,  and  are  attended  by  members  and  associate  members, 
by  Specialised  Agency  representatives,  and  by  other  inter¬ 
governmental  organisations. 

ECAFE  Headquarters  and  Secretariat  (Address:  ECAFE, 
Bangkok,  Thailand)  forms  part  of  the  Dept,  of  Economic  Affairs 
of  the  UN  Secretariat.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  Executive 
Secretary  and  is  divided  into  divisions  dealing  with  industrial 
development;  trade  and  finance;  inland  transport;  research  and 
statistics;  and  agriculture  p^intly  with  FAO).  Offices  of  the  UN 
Technical  Assistance  Administration  are  attached  to  it. 

Technical  Assistance  granted  to  ECAFE  countries  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1956  was  $8.7  million,  this  was  a  45%  in¬ 
crease  over  1955.  This  increase  was  mainly  due  to  quicker  imple¬ 
mentation  of  approved  projects.  During  1956  a  new  system  of 
country  programming  was  introduced,  this  involved  linking  the 
individual  programmes  to  the  priority  needs  of  respective  govern¬ 
ments.  Distribution  of  types  of  activities  was  as  follows:  Public 
health  23%;  agricultural  development  18%;  auxiliary  services 
13%;  development  planning,  surveys  12%;  industrial  development 
10%;  education  8%;  transport  and  communications  8%;  develop¬ 
ing  co-operatives  8%;  social  services  8%. 

A  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade  has  been  set  up,  with 
Sub-Committees  on  Iron  and  Steel,  and  on  Electric  Power.  The 
work  of  this  Conunittee  includes  geological  surveys  for  the 
examination  of  coal  and  iron  resources,  the  development  of  the 
power  alcohol  industry,  and  other  substitutes  for  petroleum,  the 
production  and  utilisation  of  chemical  fertilisers,  and  the  general 
promotion  of  scientific  methods  for  planning  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  field  of  trade,  ECAFE’s  main  task  is  to  study  and 
promote  the  trade  of  the  countries  of  the  region  both  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Inland  Transport  Committee.  This  has  three  Sub-Committees 
dealing  with  Inland  Waterways,  Railways,  and  Highways.  The 
Committee’s  task  is  to  tackle  the  transport  backwardness  of  the 
region,  which  it  does  by  research  into  the  outstanding  problems, 
by  advisory  services  to  Governments,  by  calling  Conferences,  and 
by  in  other  ways  promoting  international  co-ordination  in  this 
field. 

Bureau  of  Flood  Control.  ECAFE  is  engaged  on  a  constant 
programme  of  study  and  research  in  this  held,  and  its  experts  and 
consultants  provide  direct  assistance  to  Governments.  The  Bureau's 
activities,  which  are  made  known  in  the  publication  of  a  Flood 
Control  Series,  and  in  reports  on  specific  problems,  have  gradyally 
shifted  from  flood<ontrol  to  the  wider  field  of  multiple-purpose 
river-basin  development. 

Research  and  Statistics.  ECAFE  has  set  up  its  own  research 
and  statistical  department,  which  publishes  an  annual  Economic 
Survey  of  Asia  and  The  Far  East,  supplemented  by  quarterly 
Bulletins,  containii^  statistical  series,  and  articles  on  topical 
problems  of  the  region. 


CHINA 

NATIONAL 

FOODSTUFFS 

EXPORT 

CORPORATION 


EXPORT  and  IMPORT 

Livestock  and  Poultry,  Meat  and  Meat  Products, 
Animal  Oils  and  Fats,  Various  kinds  of  Fresh 
Fruits  and  Preserved  Fhiits,  Various  kinds  of 
Vegetables,  Sea  Products,  Eggs  and  Egg  Products, 
Liquems  and  Wines,  Sugar  and  Confectionery, 
Various  kinds  of  Canned  Food,  Sundry  Food 
Products. 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

38  Chiao  Tze  Hutung,  Kuang  An  Men  Street,  Peking 
Cable  Address:  FOODSTUFFS  PEKING 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Shanghai  Branch : 

27  Chung  Shan  Road  (East  1),  Shanghai 
Cable  Address:  CHINAFOOCO  SHANGHAI 

Tientsin  Branch : 

48  Racecourse  Road,  Tientsin 
Cable  Address:  FOODSTUFFS  TIENTSIN 

Canton  Branch: 

194  Chan  Ti  Road,  Canton 
Cable  Address:  FOODCO  CANTON 

Tsingtao  Brarwh: 

91  Chung  Shan  Road,  Tsingtao 
Cable  Address:  FOODSTUFFS  TSINGTAO 

HONGKONG  AGENT: 

China  Resources  Company: 

Bank  of  China  Building,  Hongkong 
Cable  Address:  CIRECO  HONGKONG 
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Table  summarizing 

Technical 

Assistance  to 

ECAFE  in 

1956 

(compared  to 

1954  and 

1955)  (US  $) 

Cost  of  Project 

Cost  of  Project  Number  o 

f  Number  of 

Cost  of  Project 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Cost  of  Project  ax 

Country 

1954 

1955 

Experts,  19 

5  Fellowships 

1955 

1956 

Experts,  1956 

Fellowships,  1956 

September,  1956 

Afghanistan  . . 

319,457 

473,397 

61 

42 

799,000 

64 

22 

804,832 

Burma 

333,262 

706,950 

76 

41 

972,000 

92 

78 

638,260 

Cambodia  . . 

95,936 

180,776 

18 

6 

235,000 

22 

15 

152,966 

Oylon 

348,246 

495,735 

53 

21 

833.000 

57 

27 

647,482 

Formosa 

257,309 

249,442 

18 

34 

269,000 

16 

32 

230,709 

Hong  Kong  . . 

23,884 

30,644 

4 

4 

13,000 

3 

2 

6,934 

India . 

562,802 

944,726 

86 

67 

2,717,000 

163 

97 

2.425,943 

Indonesia 

590,004 

778,542 

77 

57 

1,052,000 

113 

47 

818,423 

Japan 

15.844 

86.375 

2 

26 

94,000 

6 

29 

83.684 

S.  Korea 

29,610 

32.839 

10 

45,000 

13 

9 

26,303 

Laos 

42,351 

73,592 

7 

6 

125,000 

24 

4 

84,838 

Malaya 

44,662 

53,465 

9 

5 

144,000 

22 

6 

98,111 

Nepal 

58,791 

119,020 

10 

8 

207,000 

4  _ 

— 

123,046 

N.  Borneo 

34,974 

33,325 

7 

_ 

37,000 

107 

71 

36,123 

Pakistan 

756,210 

929,083 

83 

53 

1,069,000 

_ 

1 

1,105,421 

Papua  and  New  Guinea 

2,000 

1,706 

— 

1 

3,000 

49 

21 

Phtlippines  . . 

316,742 

357,057 

32 

28 

424,000 

313,005 

Samoa 

2,976 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

~i 

1 

Sarawak 

26,119 

24,798 

5 

_ 

36,000 

9 

5 

32,512 

Singapore 

49,105 

50,378 

8 

2 

52,000 

64 

40 

41,666 

Thailand 

457.981 

536.394 

49 

49 

602,000 

35 

....  ' 

458,188 

Viet-Nam 

1,760 

104,100 

23 

4 

248,000 

— 

... 

142,625 

West  New  Guinea  . . 

2,538 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

36 

289 

Regional 

397,534 

664,434 

57 

187 

561,000 

455,197 

US  Trust  Territories 

— 

6,324 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Total 

$4,969,917 

$6,933,102 

685 

655 

$10,537,000 

904 

796 

$8,726,268 

UNITED  STATES  (other  than  under  the  Colomho  Plan) 

Total  of  US  commitment  and  expenditure  ($*000) 

Programme  Category 


Total 

Direct  Forces 
Support 

^fense 

Support 

Development 

Assistance 

Technical 

Cooperation 

Other 

Expenditure 

undistri¬ 

Commit¬ 

Expendi¬ 

Commit^ 

Expendl” 

Commit¬ 

Expendi¬ 

Commit¬ 

Expendi¬ 

Commit¬ 

Expendi¬ 

Commit¬ 

Expendi¬ 

buted  by 

Country 

ment 

ture 

merit 

ture 

ment 

ture 

ment 

ture 

ment 

ture 

ment 

ture 

category 

Afghanistan(  1951  -Sept  .56) 

25,442 

7,051 

— 

— 

17,906 

2,606 

7,536 

4,060 

— 

— 

385 

Burma  (195<>-Sept.  56) 

19,551 

19,529 

... 

_ 

— 

— 

16,898 

16,886 

2,653 

2,644 

_ 

.  — 

Ceylon  (1951/56) . . 

5,046 

179 

— 

_ 

_ 

4,026 

95 

1,020 

84 

_ 

_ 

Cambodia  (1950/56) 

84,065 

50,799 

— 

— 

82,124 

50,177 

_ 

1,941 

622 

_ 

_ 

Laos  (1950/56)  .. 

91,918 

69,187 

— 

90,795 

68,485 

_ 

_ 

1,122 

701 

_ 

_ 

Viet  Nam  (1950/56) 

560,430 

374,810 

20.000 

19,797 

536,766 

354,110 

_ 

_ 

3,664 

904 

_ 

_ 

_ 

India  (1951/56)  .. 

334,425 

223,884 

_ 

_ 

_ 

276,444 

191,219 

53,480 

22,363 

4,500 

4,500 

5,802 

Formosa  (1950/56) 

766,300 

672,631 

38,126 

47,623 

697.420 

616,053 

... 

10,754 

7,234 

1,721 

Japan  (1950/56)  . . 

11,570 

10,871 

— 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

_ 

1,570 

871 

_ 

_ 

Nepal  (1951/56) 

5,869 

3,631 

_ 

_ 

— 

2,566 

1,354 

3,303 

2.260 

_ 

16 

Pakistan  (1951/56) 

243,558 

144,124 

183.104 

103,146 

37,774 

28,931 

21,580 

10,947 

1,100 

1,100 

Philippines  (1950/56) 
Thailand  (1950/56) 

137,362 

104,187 

... 

.... 

114,865 

89,006 

_ 

22,497 

15,181 

— 

114,713 

59,706 

4,523 

4.353 

95,147 

46,616 

... 

... 

15,042 

8.510 

— 

227 

Indonesia  (1950/56) 

41,044 

28,270 

... 

— 

— 

19,680 

15,811 

19,879 

11,105 

1,485 

1,355 

_ 

Korea  (1950/56) 

770,420 

488,438 

— 

— 

761,334 

484;826 

— 

— 

6,286 

966 

2,800 

2,646 

— 

Non-project  programme,  June  1950  -  September  1956  ($’000) 

COMMTTMENl  (EXPENDITURE  IN  BRACKETS) 


1951  -  56 


Burma 

Cambodia 

Laos 

Viet  Nam 

Formosa 

Indonesia 

Thailand 

Korea 

Philippines 

India 

Pakistan 

FOOD,  FEED,  FERTILISER 

29 

3,689 

860 

29,003 

248,308 

1,244 

596 

154,886 

33,934 

37.731 

28,004 

including 

(29) 

(1  996) 

(114) 

(18.957) 

(242.980) 

(1.244) 

(396) 

(137,862) 

(26,126) 

(36.709) 

(26,294) 

Breadgrains . 

— 

602 

280 

6,505 

67.164 

120,781 

12,325 

33,172 

15.000 

(r-> 

(558) 

(24) 

(3,476) 

(63,584) 

(-) 

(-) 

(12,763) 

(12.325) 

(32,209) 

(15,000) 

Fertilizer  . 

24 

379 

3.833 

65,385 

1,243 

393 

120,781 

12,325 

59 

1,500 

(24) 

(368) 

(— ) 

(3.523) 

(65.382) 

(1.243) 

• (393) 

(110,662) 

(12.325) 

(— ) 

(1,440) 

Dairy  Products  . 

— 

1,375 

90 

9,593 

4,838 

200 

21,400 

(— ) 

(918) 

(-) 

(5.738) 

(4.008) 

(-) 

(— ) 

(-) 

(13,593) 

(-) 

(-) 

Rice . 

4 

44,440 

(-) 

(-) 

(19) 

(44,440) 

(-) 

(— ) 

(-) 

(— ) 

(— ) 

(-) 

Sugar  and  related  pioducts  . . 

1,332 

420 

7,789 

10,402 

8,961 

FUEL . 

(— ) 

(152) 

(90) 

(5.513) 

(— ) 

(— ) 

(-) 

(3.687) 

(— ) 

(— ) 

(10,610) 

>— 

2,971 

2,389 

23.060 

59.211 

14.542 

66.864 

114 

3,000 

Including 

(— ) 

(1.699) 

(344) 

(10.267) 

(54,433) 

(-) 

(10,138) 

(36.380) 

(114) 

(— ) 

(2.942) 

Petroleum . 

2,971 

2.389 

21,123 

58,451 

14,525 

49,900 

14 

3,000 

(1.699) 

(344) 

(8.957) 

(53.674) 

(-) 

(10.121) 

(24.033) 

(14) 

i-) 

(2.942) 

RAW  MATERIAL 

7,658 

26,189 

7,648 

140.113 

252,361 

3.379 

22,426 

235,096 

16,838 

45,629 

47.923 

Including 

(7,080) 

(17,302) 

(1.097) 

(68,915) 

(239,940) 

(3,377) 

(11.136) 

(159,653) 

(13,746) 

(9,619) 

(29,190) 

Cotton  . 

1,563 

— 

146.256 

... 

72.436 

3,309 

2,572 

18 

(1.563) 

(-) 

(— ) 

(-) 

(145,904) 

(-) 

(-) 

(55,545) 

(468) 

(1.459) 

(-) 

Iron  and  Steel  products 

2,882 

2,301 

2.366 

13,748 

28,415 

819 

5.573 

37.507 

6,570 

6.543 

17.657 

(2,308) 

(777) 

(188) 

(6.613) 

(25.149) 

(819) 

(3,032) 

(21,659) 

(6,327) 

(2.921) 

(10.426) 

Chemicals . 

750 

3,862 

861 

24.921 

27.965 

1.662 

4,054 

26,669 

3,643 

6,543 

17,657 

(750) 

(1.882) 

(70) 

(33,434) 

(23,167) 

(624) 

(3.472) 

(23.017) 

(784) 

(5,239) 

(12,806) 

Pulp . 

145 

882 

.. 

8,693 

4,817 

1,560 

11,516 

1,739 

(145) 

(529) 

(-) 

(4,475) 

(4,269) 

(— ) 

(676) 

•  (7.198) 

(7,198) 

(— ) 

(— ) 

MACHINERY  AInD  VEHICLES. . 

3.650 

11,979 

5,950 

41,639 

78.518 

.  6.082 

25.882 

121.698 

35.918 

832 

32,538 

MISCELLANEOUS  . .  . . 

(3.540) 

(7.671) 

(496) 

(20,563) 

(63,106) 

(5.998) 

(19,514) 

(77.352) 

(32.568) 

(79) 

(15,749) 

1,710 

3.200 

1,200 

41.151 

8.212 

1,354 

3,116 

21,028 

5,308 

2,350 

(2,825)  (2,380)  (139)  (25,506)  (9,499) 

Aid  to  Afghanistan  :  $2,228,000  for  food,  fertilizers  and  feed  which  was  fully  expended. 

Aid  to  Japan  :  $42,387  for  food,  feed  and  fertilizer  of  which  $41,529  was  for  bread  grains. 

(2,101) 

(3.946) 

(17,123) 

(8.602) 

(— ) 

(2.303) 

...For  those  who 
value  maximum 
efficiency 


ojectai 
\  19S( 
2 
0 


kittaa 

B.004 

S.294) 

5,000 

3,000) 

1,500 

1,440) 


5,802 

1,721 
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JAPANESE  industrialists  are  planning  to  develop  and  exploit 
oil  wells  in  the  Middle  East,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  new 
company,  to  be  called  the  Iranian  Arabian  Oil  Company 
will  be  set  up  in  the  near  future  by  Japanese  oil  consuming  and 
allied  industries.  Mr.  Taro  Yamashita,  president  of  the  Japan 
Export  Oil  Company,  and  former  Foreign  Minister  Katsuo 
OHoiTzki,  adviser  to  that  company,  who  are  the  principal 
promoters  of  the  projected  oil  venture,  visited  Saudi  Arabia 
lut  month  to  conduct  final  negotiations.  In  Iran,  the  Idemitsu 
Kosan  Company,  which  formerly  imported  oil  from  that 
country,  plans  to  conduct  prospecting  work  at  the  request  of  the 
kanian  Government,  over  an  area  of  3S  million  hectares  within 
i  period  of  five  years. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  reported  to  incorporate  oil 
development  in  the  Middle  East  in  its  new  economic  policy 
pirtly  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  Japanese  capital  for  oveneas 
■vestment  and  partly  to  secure  energy  resources  for  the  purpose 
of  economic  expansion.  Oil  as  a  motive  source  of  energy  is 
npidly  increasing  in  Japan,  while  the  domestic  production  of 
oil  there  is  insignificant,  amounting  to  349,000  kilolitres  or 
only  3  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  crude  oil  processed  in 
Japan  in  19S6. 

It  is  expected  that  Japan’s  oil  need  will  increase  to  such  an 
extent  that  imports  will  climb  up  to  25  million  kilolitres  in 
I960  and  48  million  kilolitres  in  1 965. 

A  preliminary,  informal  contract  signed  by  Japanese  oil 
Interests  with  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  last  year,  provided 
[that  only  Japanese  funds  would  be  used  for  development  and 
I  that  all  net  profits  accruing  from  the  development  of  oil  wells 
would  be  equally  shared  between  the  Japanese  and  Saudi 
Anbians.  It  further  stipulated  that  this  informal  contract  should 


become  formal  when  the  Japanese  side  would  pay  a  sum  of 
2,000  million  yen  as  a  deposit  this  month,  when  the  informal 
contract  expires. 

The  areas  earmarked  for  development  in  Saudi  Arabia  are: 
(1)  About  700,000  hectares  of  land  under  the  sea  in  the  neutral 
zone  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuweit;  (2)  About  8,500,000 
hectares  around  Riyadh,  the  capital  of  Saudi  Arabia;  and  (3) 
12  million  hectares  of  land  facing  the  Red  Sea  and  bordering 
Yemen.  The  most  promising  of  the  three  areas  is  the  sea  off 
the  neutral  zone  as  it  adjoins  the  wells  successfully  operated  by 
the  Arabia  American  Oil  Company  (Aramco)  in  the  Safania 
area. 

The  Japanese  plans  are  not  without  difficulties  and  will  re¬ 
quire  tremendous  developing  costs.  Also,  the  new  company  may 
meet  with  some  obstacles  connected  with  the  deeply  entrenched 
international  oil  interests  operating  in  the  Middle  East.  Japan 
obtains  about  half  of  its  oil  imports  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  80 
percent  of  her  total  oil  imports  from  the  Middle  East. 
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JAPAN  WANTS  MORE 
“KNOW  HOW” 

The  following  list  of  technologies,  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  by  the  Japan¬ 
ese  industries  concerned,  was  ofhcially 
released  by  the  Government  on  June  27, 
1957  according  to  Article  7  of  the 
Foreign  Investment  Law.  This  is  the  28th 
announcement  of  its  kind. 

Textile  Industry 

technology  concerning  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  all  kinds  of  synthetic  fibres 
spinning,  weaving  and  dyeing  the  fibres. 
Chemical  Industry 

(1)  Technology  concerning  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  synthetic  lesins  and  solvents 
from  gases  produced  by  distillation  oi 
cracking  of  petroleum. 

(2)  technology  concerning  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  chemical  goods  produced 
from  natural  gas. 

Metal  Industry 

(1)  Technology  concerning  the  sepa¬ 
rating,  refining  and  processing  of 
uranium. 

(2)  Technology  concerning  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  heatproof  alloy  and  heat¬ 
proof  steel. 


Machine  Manufacturing  Industry 
Technology  concerning  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  high  performance  machine 
tools. 

Aircraft  Industry 

(1)  Technology  concerning  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  jet  planes  including  engines 
and  auxiliary  apparatus. 

(2)  Technology  concerning  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  testing  instruments  for  air¬ 
craft. 

Electric  Machinery  Industry 

(0  Technology  concerning  electronics. 
(2)  Technology  concerning  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  automatic  combustion  con¬ 
troller. 

Pharmaceutical  Industry 

Technology  concerning  the  production 
of  panthine. 

Engineering  Works 

(1)  Technology  concerning  the  con¬ 
struction  of  dams. 

(2)  Technology  concerning  the  con¬ 
creting  works. 

Others 

(1)  Technology  concerning  the  con¬ 
tinuous  and  high-efficient  operation  in 
general  manufacturing  industries. 


(2)  Technology  concerning  mass-pro¬ 
duction  in  processing  and  assemblini 
industries. 

JAPAN:  ROAD  PLAN 

The  building  of  the  Tokyo-Kobe 
Highway  is  expected  to  be  started  in  the 
latter  part  of  1957,  six  years  after  the 
plan  for  this  road  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Construction  Ministry.  For  the  1957 
fiscal  year  a  total  of  Y.2,800  million  (£2| 
million)  has  been  earmarked  for  the  road 
the  first  section  of  which  to  be  built  will 
be  between  Nagoya  and  Kobe.  Thu 
initial  118  mile  sector  is  to  be  built  in 
three  years  at  a  total  cost  of  Y.55,000 
million  (£54i  million). 

The  new  highway  will  be  a  toll  road 
designed  specially  for  motor  traffic  and 
it  will  allow  cars  to  cover  the  Kobe- 
Nagoya  sector  in  two  hours  instead  of 
the  present  five. 

CEYI^N  AND  FAR  EAST 
RETURN  TICKETS  TO  INDIA. 

The  P  &  O  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  announces  that  for  the  first  time 
since  1939  return  fares  to  Aden,  Bombay, 
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Colombo,  Penang,  Singapore,  Hong 
ICong  and  Japan  will  be  introduced  as 
from  this  month. 

INDIA’S  AUTOMOBILE 
PRODUCTION 

The  production  of  automobiles  in 
jlodia  increased  by  about  40  percent  in 
1956,  compared  with  the  previous  year’s 
output  The  total  number  of  vehicles 
produced  in  1956  was  over  32,000  as 
jagainst  23,(XX)  in  1955. 

Six  approved  manufacturers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  have  between  them  a  total 
capacity  of  49,800  vehicles  a  year.  The 
total  capital  invested  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  is  more  than  Rs.  170  million. 
The  automobile  industry  was  recently 
granted  protection  for  10  years. 

Output  has  been  steadily  going  up 
since  1953  when  a  programme  of  pro¬ 
gressive  indigenous  manufacture  of  cars 
and  trucks  was  introduced.  The  demand 
for  cars  and  trucks  in  India  has  also  been 
on  the  increase. 

INDIA  FLOATS  TWO  NEW  IX)ANS 
The  Government  of  India  announced 
on  July  25  the  simultaneous  issue  of  two 
loans  for  a  total  amount  of  Rs.  1,000 
million. 

The  first  loan.  National  Plan  Bonds — 
Fourth  Series,  carries  an  interest  of  3.3/4 
percent  at  an  issue  price  of  99.5  percent 
and  is  repayable  at  par  on  August  I. 
1967.  The  second  loan  is  a  four  percent 
1972  loan  at  an  issue  price  of  Rs.  100 


TENDERS 

The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London 
W.3.,  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

One  No.  —  Horizontal  Log  Band 
Saw.  Right  hand  type,  motorised. 
Capacity:  square  logs  1524  mm; 
round  logs  1828  mm;  dia.  of  saw 
pulley  1828  mm;  max.  width  of 
saw  203  mm;  log  carriage  length  7 
metres:  speed  of  carriage  2  to  25 
metres/min. 

Tender  schedules  and  specifications 
mav  be  obtained  from  the  above 
address  at  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  which 
is  not  refundable.  The  applications 
for  tender  forms  should  state  reference 
2033/57/Eng.3. 

Tenders  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  submitted  by  Mon¬ 
day,  7th  October,  1957. 


jb- 


NC. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London 
W.3.,  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

One  No.  Heavy  Duty  Planing 
Machine,  motorised.  Capacity: 
4267  X  1219  X  1219  mm.  Table 
4267  X  914  mm. 

Speed  range  cutting:  6096  to 
60960  mm/min.  Return:  33528  to 
67056  mm/min. 

Tender  schedules  and  specifications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  above 
address  at  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  which 


is  not  refundable.  The  applications 
for  tender  forms  should  state  refer¬ 
ence  2024/57/Eng.3. 

Tenders  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  submitted  by  Mon¬ 
day,  7th  October,  1957. 


The  Director  General  of  India 
Store  Department,  Government 
Building,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
London,  W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the 
supply  of: — 

Quantity 

Nos. 

Loco  Boiler  “DS”  Class 
for  BG  Locomotives  3 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
from  the  above  address  on  or  after 
the  2nd  August.  1957,  at  a  fee  of  I  Os. 
which  is  not  returnable.  If  payment 
is  made  by  cheoue,  it  should  please 
be  made  payable  to  “  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  India.”  Tenden  are  to 
be  delivered  by  2  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
12th  September,  1957. 

Please  quote — 

Reference  No.  451/57  RLY. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building. 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  Lopdon, 
W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

Single  spindle  automatic  screw 
machine  capacity  36  mm  (1.13/32*) 
complete  with  standard  equipment. 
1  No. 

Tender  schedules  and  specifica¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  from  the 
above  address  at  a  fee  of  ten  shillings 
which  is  not  refundable.  The  appli¬ 
cations  for  tender  forms  should  state 
reference  2072/57/ENG,3. 

Tenders,  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions,  are  to  be  submitted  by  Mon¬ 
day,  30th  September,  1957. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

I  No.  Universal  die  sinking 
machine,  motor  driven.  Circular 
path  of  oscillating  head  adjustable 
0  to  152  mm.  Vertical  travel  of 
knee  457  mm.  Face  of  column  to 
centre  of  spindle  406  mm. 

Tender  schedules  and  specifica¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  from  the 
above  address  at  a  fee  of  ten  shillings 
which  is  not  refundable.  The  applica¬ 
tions  for  tender  forms  should  state 
reference  20 14/57/ENG. 3. 

Tenders,  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions,  are  to  be  submitted  by  Mon¬ 
day,  30th  September,  1957. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

Two  Nos.  Combination  turret 
lathes,  height  of  centre  273  mm, 
length  of  longitudinal  automatic 
feed  to  turret  saddle  1067  mm, 
admits  between  spindle  nose  and 
turret  face  1410  mm,  length  of  bed 


3048  mm. 

One  No.  Combination  turret  lathe 
with  patent  pre-selecting  headstock 
and  covered  bed  for  chuck  work 
only,  height  of  centre  222  mm, 
admits  between  spindle  flange  and 
face  of  turret  1092  mm,  diameter 
of  hole  through  spindle  66.7  mm, 
length  of  longitudinal  automatic 
feed  to  saddle  787  nun,  swing  over 
stainless  steel  covers  406  mm. 
Tender  schedules  and  specifications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  above 
address  at  a  fee  of  ten  shillings 
which  is  not  refundable.  The  appli¬ 
cations  for  tender  forms  should  state 
reference  2016/57/ENG.3. 

Tenders,  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions,  are  to  be  submitted  by  Mon¬ 
day,  30th  September,  1957. 


The  Director  General  of  India 
Store  Department,  Government 
Building,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
London,  W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the 
supply  of: — 

Quantity 

Nos. 

Draft  casting  105  lbs  each  9(X) 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
from  the  above  address  on  or  after 
the  19th  September,  1957,  at  a  fee  of 
10s.  which  is  not  returnable.  If  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  by  cheque,  it  should 
please  be  made  payable  to  “  High 
Commissioner  for  India.”  Tenders 
are  to  be  delivered  by  2  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  19th  September,  1957. 

Please  quote — 

Reference  No.  49/57DB/Rly.2. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London. 
W.3  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

Nos. 

Universal  horizontal  surfacing 
boring,  milling,  drilling  and 
tapping  machine.  Diameter  of 
spindle  102  mm,  diameter 
faced  1372  mm.  Size  of  table 
1677  X  1066  mm.  1 

Ref.  No.  2018/57/ENG.3. 

Gun  boring  machine  single 
spindle  for  drilling  up  to  50 
mm.  diameter.  Boring  and 
drilling  up  to  86  mm.  dia¬ 
meter.  Maximum  length  of 
workpiece  2500  mm.  1 

Ref.  No.  2031/57/ENG.3. 

Horizontal  boring  machine 
diameter  of  spindle  76  mm. 
traverse  of  spindle  762  mm. 
maximum  and  minimum  dis¬ 
tances  from  centre  of  spindle 
to  table  top  812  and  50  mm. 
respectively.  1 

Ref.  No.  2051/57/2/ENG.3. 

Tender  schedules  and  specifications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  above 
address  at  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  pw 
set  which  is  not  refundable.  Appli- 
cationS  for  tender  forms  should  state 
description  of  machine  and  corres¬ 
ponding  reference  for  which  sche- 
du'es  are  required. 

Tenders,  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions,  are  to  be  submitted  by  Mon¬ 
day,  30th  September,  1957. 
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percent  and  repayable  at  par  on  August 
1,  1972. 

The  interest  on  the  new  loans,  is  pay¬ 
able  half  yearly  on  February  1  and 
August  1  and  will  be  subject  to  income 
tax.  The  Government  reserve  the  right  to 
retain  subscriptions  up  to  ten  percent  in 
excess  of  the  notified  amount. 


FOOD  GRAINS  AND  LOAN  FOR 
PAKISTAN 

Pakistan's  Finance  Minister,  Mr 
Amjad  Ali,  stated  that  the  US  has  agreed 
to  supply  800,000  tons  of  wheat  and  rice 
for  our  current  year’s  deficit. 

It  was  disclosed  by  the  Finance 
Minister  that  the  World  Bank  has  agreed 
to  give  4.2  million  dollars  lodn  for 
Pakistan  Industrial  Investment  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

He  said  that  the  World  Bank  has  also 
agreed  to  give  a  32  million  dollar  loan 
for  railway  projects  and  the  World  Bank 
is  sending  a  mission  early  this  month  to 
study  a  Power  Project  for  which  a 
request  for  loan  has  been  made  by  the 
Government. 


ject  which  may  cost  $40  million  to  $50 
million  to  complete. 

The  demand  reservoir,  with  its  hydro¬ 
electric  power  plant  with  an  ultimate 
located  at  Shihmen,  about  30  miles 
south-west  of  Taipei,  capital  city  of 
Formosa,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  vital  economic  development  pro¬ 
jects  ever  undertaken  on  the  island.  The 
project  will  (1)  create  a  reservoir  of 
316,000,000  cubic  meters  capacity;  (2) 
provide  an  assured  water  supply  for  irri¬ 
gation  covering  135,000  acres  of  two- 
crop  rice  fields;  (3)  provide  a  hydro¬ 
electric  plant  and  other  fixtures,  is  to  be 
installed  capacity  of  120,000  kilowatts 
(40,000  kw  initially);  (4)  provide  flood- 
control  for  the  protection  of  Taipei  City 
and  the  low  lands  along  the  Tanshui 
River;  (5)  provide  and  improve  public 
water  supply  for  340,000  urban  popula¬ 
tion,  and  (6)  provide  incidental  benefits 
in  the  area  through  improvement  of 
stream  regulation. 


PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  SHORTAGE 


COAL  WASHERIES  FOR  INDIAN 
STEEL  PLANTS 


US  FDllVl  TO  ENGINEER  DAM  IN 
FORMOSA 


The  New  York  firm  of  Tippetts-Abbett- 
McCarthy-Stratton  will  furnish  engineer¬ 
ing  services  in  connection  with  the  design 
of  the  largest  single  economic  develop¬ 
ment  project  ever  undertaken  by  Taiwan 
— the  multi-purpose  Shihmen  Dam  Pro¬ 


The  Government  of  India  have  decided 
to  set  up  two  more  coal  washing  plants. 
The  first  will  be  at  Dugde  between  the 
Bokaro  and  Jharia  fields.  This  will  supply 
coal  to  the  Rourkela  and  Bhilai  steel 
plants.  The  second  will  be  near  Patherdis 
and  will  supply  coal  largely  for  the 
Indian  Iron  and  Steel  Works. 


The  Philippines  is  facing  the  almost 
incredible  fact  that  it  may  shortly  have 
to  import  sugar  from  abroad  for  its  own 
needs.  The  government’s  National  Mar¬ 
keting  Corporation  has  requested  firoi 
in  the  United  States  to  bid  on  7,000  ba|i 
of  refined  sugar  for  shipment  to  the 
Philippines.  ’  j 

Recently  the  price  on  the  dom 
market  has  been  rising  and  the  gov 
ment  has 'begun  diverting  supplies  fr 
the  export  reserves  in  an  attempt 
alleviate  this  situation.  However,  it 
begun  to  appear  that  the  Philippines  d 
not  at  present  have  sufficient  sugar 
supply  both  its  domestic  needs  and  i 
export  requirements. 

President  Garcia  recently  charged  in 
speech  in  Ormoc  City  that  the  plant 
had  been  withholding  supplies  in  an 
cipation  of  his  signing  a  bill  (S.16 
which  was  calculated  to  give  the  growi 
a  considerably  higher  return  for 
commodity.  The  planters  replied 
they  had  “  never  resorted  to  hoarding 
speculation”  while  the  bill  was  pendi 
his  decision  “  and  have  not  resorted  to 
at  any  time  since  then.”  The  grow: 
suggested  that  sugar  merchants  might  li 
guilty  of  hoarding. 

Alfredo  Montelibano,  prominent  sup 
planter,  apparently  spoke  for  many  o 
his  colleagues  when  he  charged  that  th 
growing  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines  hi 
become  unprofitable  and  that  unless  tli 
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nment  did  something  in  the  way  of 
ding  incentives,  acreage  devoted  to 
crop  would  continue  to  decrease.  He 
bred  that  the  sugar  planters  can  no 
;er  get  by  on  the  assistance  they  are 
to  receive  from  private  or  semi- 
ivatc  sources.  He  said  that  every  last 
Bce  of  sugar  produced  by  the  planters 
■  mortgaged  to  the  Philippine  National 
ipir,”  and  that  the  bank  will  not  extend 
additional  credit  because  the  sugar 
try  has  become  an  investment  risk. 
The  situation  has  been  made  more 
(ge  by  the  fact  that  domestic  consump- 
is  of  sugar  has  been  rising  in  the 
trial  sector,  with  canners,  confec- 
alcohol  manufacturers,  etc., 
ng  for  constantly  larger  supplies. 


,*.r-APGHAN  TRADE 
The  USSR’s  share  in  Afghanistan’s 
ign  trade  was  nearly  30  percent  in 
as  against  14  percent  in  1951. 
last  year  the  USSR  accounted  for  23 
nt  of  the  machinery  and  equipment, 
than  40  percent  of  the  motor  cars 
75  percent  of  the  oil  prodixrts  im- 
by  Afghanistan.  At  the  same  time 
t  90  percent  of  the  wool,  over  80 
t  of  the  cotton  and  oil  seeds  and 
than  60  percent  of  the  lambskin 
ed  by  Afghanistan  was  taken  by 
USSR. 

■  Ike  protocol  on  trade  in  1957  and 


1958,  signed  in  January  this  year,  and 
the  credit  agreement  of  March,  1956: 
provide  for  a  still  more  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  Soviet-Afghan  trade. 


UK  IMPORTS  OF  WOOL  FROM  ASIA 
The  following  table  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  UK  imports  of  raw  wool  and 
other  animal  hair  from  Asian  countries: 

1956  1957 

(First  six  months) 

£  £ 

India  2,585,854  2,548,886 

Pakistan  913,865  1,294,303 

China  1,013,814  1,029,%2 

The  main  supplier  of  the  UK  woollen 
industry  was  Australia,  from  where  im¬ 
ports  during  the  first  half  of  1957  reached 
the  value  of  £53.8  million  as  against 
£36.4  million  in  the  first  half  of  1956. 
Imports  from  New  Zealand  increased 
from  £25.6  million  to  £27.2  million 
during  the  same  periods. 

MORE  WOOL  FOR  ASIA 
Japan’s  increased  wool  requirements 
have  led  her  to  make  bigger  purchases 
in  South  Africa  too,  and  during  the  year 
which  ended  on  30^  June,  1957,  South 
African  exports  of  wool  to  Japan  rose  to 
about  19  million  lb. 

Japan’s  wool  imports  from  New 
Zealand  increased  from  3.6  million  lb 


during  the  July  1955-March  1956  period 
to  4.5  million  lb  dming  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1956/7  (a  report  on  in¬ 
creased  imports  from  Australia  appeared 
in  the  August  issue  of  Eastern  World). 

UK  exports  of  wool  tops  to  Japan 
reached  3.6  million  lb  valued  at 
£2,289,235  during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  as  against  2  million  lb  valued 
at  £996,432  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  UK  exports  of  wool 
waste  to  Japan  increased  from  £893,027 
to  £1,982,1M,  and  those  of  raw  wool 
from  £183,069  to  £344,561  during  the 
same  periods. 

UK  exports  of  wool  tops  to  other 
important  Asian  markets  developed  as 
follows  and  show  an  increase  in  the  case 
of  India  and  Pakistan. 

1956  1957 

(First  six  months) 

£  £ 

India  ...  2,666,110  3,156,291 

Pakistan  406,973  804,853 

Hong  Kong  402,566  379,711' 

China  ...  3,568,773  861,100 

Formosa  320,473  — 

>  Mr.  K.  Y.  Koo,  Director  of  the  China 
National  Animal  By-Products  Export 
Corporation,  accompanied  by  two  offi¬ 
cials,  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  French 
wool  industry  (following  his  visit  to 
Yorkshire).  Lately  French  exports  of 
wool  tops  to  China  increased  consider- 
■ably  and  amounted  to  about  £1.3  million. 


EUROPE  and  FAR  EAST 


For  freight  apply  to  : — 

KILLICK  MARTIN  &  Co*9  Ltd*)  LONDON  Loading  Brokers 
Win*  THOMSON  &  Co*9  EDINBURGH  Managers 


(SHIP  VIA 


— the  Premier  Port  of  the 
Empire — equipped  for  all 
types  of  ships  and  cargoes 


SEC 


THE  PORT  OF  LONDON  AUTHORITY 

A  SelJ-governing  Public  Trust  for  Public  Service 


For  full  particulars  apply:  GENERAL  MANAGER,  RORT  OF  LONDON  AUTHORITY,  LONDON,  E.C.9 
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Depth  was  not  important 


When  man  ventured  on  the  water  in  a  coracle, 
landfall  was  a  matter  only  of  reaching  land. 
Depth  of  water  was  unimportant.  Harbour 
facilities  were  unknown. 

The  urges  of  commerce  and  of  conquest  set 
men  to  building  vessels  which  could  cross  the  seas, 
and  harbours  became  a  necessity.  To-day  conouest 
is  thankfully  out  of  fashiorf,  but  commerce  links 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  port  facilities  are 
as  important  as  exchange  rates. 

The  maintenance  of  depth  in  port  has  been  the 
spur  to  development  of  Dredging  Craft  by  Simons 
of  Renfrew.  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  Simons 
Dredgers  are  at  work,  in  many  cases  maintaining 
what  they  originally  created. 


Barges,  Salvage  and  Sludge  Vessels, 
Tugs  and  Kindred  Craft  with  Steam, 
Diesel  or  Electric  Power  for  Sea¬ 
going,  River,  Harbour  and  Estuary 
Service. 


WM.  SIMONS  ft  CO.  LTD  •  RENFREW  •  SCOTLAND 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 


the  land  of  golden 
opportunity 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER 
ACCOMMODATION  ON  FAST 
CARGO  VESSELS 


BIGGEST  RETURNS  ON  INVESTMENT 
LOWEST  TAX  ON  PROFITS 
SECURITY  ASSURED  BY  STABLE  GOVERNMENT 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  •  PAKISTAN  •  BURMA  •  CEYLON 

General  AgenU  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

22  BILLITER  ST.,  LONDON.  E.C.a 
Tel.  Royal  6444  Cramei  Jalanath,  Fen. 


Visit  the  new  showrooms  at  Malaya  House 


for  further  Information  writs  to:  Tha  Trad#  CommiMionar  or  to 
Tha  Information  Officer,  Melaya  Houte,  57  Trafalgar  Squara  W  C  I 
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OUR  GOODS  GO  ALL 

OVER  THE  WORLD  _ 

THEY  ALSO  GO 

YOUR  WAY! 


Laboratory,  measur* 
ing,  regulating  and 
meteorologieal 
instruments 

1  KOVO 

rr 

1  Tobacco  machines, 

1  technical  olocka, 

1  alarm  eloeks,  sew* 

1  ing  maohinea 

1  KOVO 

Graphic  and  offset 
printing  machines, 

outtera,  typowritera 
and  statietioal  maohinea 

KOVO 

- A 

Textile  and  trim*  / 
ming  machines,  f 

projects  and  com*  I 
pletions  of  textile  1 
mills  \ 

I  \  Yr^ 

7  KOYO  y 

Radio  and  tolovition 
aquipmant)  alaetronie 
mioroaoopaa,  bulba 

xovo 


Tolaphona  and  toloeommuneatlon 
aquipmant  of  all  typaa,  multi* 
ehannal  aquipmant,  tranamittara 


KOVO 


X*Ray,  dental,  eleotromedioal,  and 
madioal  equipment  of  all  typat, 
operating  theatre  equipment,  and 
eomplata  hoapital  aquipmant 

KOYO 


Knitting  and  footwear  maohinea 


KOVO 


KOVO 


WrH> 


Cutting  tooK  gaugaa,  pnaumatio 
and  eleotromagnatio  flxturaa,  radial 
and  axial  roller  bearinga,  taehnieal 
atonea,  pnaumatio  toola. 


KOYO 


HAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  AND  LET  US 
MAKE  THE  DaiVERY 


PRAHA  •  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

47  DUKELSKYCH  47 

We  shall  of  course  offer  you  much  more  on  the  Czechoslovak  Engineering  Exhibition,  Brno,lst*22nd  Sept.  1957 


Particulars  readily  obtained  also  at 
the  Czechoslovak  Legation  Com¬ 
mercial  Section  in  your  country 


r 


For  low-temperature,  thermal,  and  sound  in 
siilation  in  residence  and  industrial  buildings 


Synthetic  resins  for  varnishes  and 
lacquers  on  the  basis  of  urea  and 
Melamin. 


Plastics  for  dental  and  surgical 
prostetics. 


lACKYL 


Upon  request,  we  are  willingly  prepared  to  furnish  literature 


VEB  STICKSTOFFWERK  PIESTERITZ 


Telefon:  6601 


Lutherstadt  Wittenberg-Piesteriti 

German  Democratic  Republic 


..  lATHIRM  ^ 


Mela*Piadurole 


Black  and  coloured  moulding  plastic  in 
the  form  of  powder  for  consumer  goods 
and  technical  components. 


Water-fast  and  boiling-resistant  Melamin  resin 
moulding  plastic  in  bright,  transparent  pastel 
colours. 


Water-fast,  oil-resistant  and  mould-proof 
glues  for  hot  and  cold  glueing  jobs  in 
industry  and  trade. 


Melamin  resins  for  the  wood,  paper,  and 
textile  industry. 


Cnimpton  Parkinson  Llil.,  have  had  nearly  So  years  of 
experience  in  the  design,  manufacture  and  installation  of 
electrical  equipment  of  all  kinds. 

The  C.P.  Contract  Department  has  undertaken  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  complete  electrification  schemes  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  C.P.  Engineers  are  prepared  to  take  over  a  job 
when  it  is  still  only  an  idea — an  outline ;  to  prepare  alternative 
schemes  and  estimates  and  to  carry  the  approved  scheme 
through  to  ‘switch  on’. 

VChethcr  it  is  the  electrification  of  a  small  factory,  a  large 
town,  or  an  entire  countryside — it  will  be  in  safe  hands  with 
Crompton  Parkinson  Ltd. 


A  GOOD  NAME  FOR  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Makers  of  electric  motors  of  all  kinds  ■  Alternators  •  Generators  ■  Stcitchgear 
Transformers  •  Cables  ■  Instruments  ■  Lamps  •  Lighting  Equipment  •  Batteries 
Traction  Equipment  •  Ceiling  Fans  •  Stud  Welding  Equipment. 

Crompton  Parkinson  Lid.,  has  branches  and  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

If  you  cannot  readily  make  contact,  please  write  direct  to  us  at  Crompton  House, 
Aldwych,  London,  Vi'.C.a,  England.  Overseas  Telegrams:  Crompark  London. 


Complete 
electrification  ? 
.  put  it  in 
safe  hands 
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